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Why Shift Gears? 


Touch the throttle to go... touch the 
brake to stop... that’s the way you 
travel with Chrysler's Fluid Drive! 


At traffic lights, you can put on the 
brake to stop, leaving the car in high 
gear. To start off again, you simply re- 
lease the brake and step on the throttle. 
For maximum pickup, you can use low 
or second gear if you like... but in ordi- 
nary going, you just forget gear-shifting! 











Miracle Happens Here! 


[iuid Drive works its magic between 
the engine and transmission. Power is 
transmitted through a cushion of oil in- 
stead of through rigid metal. You just 
can’t make the car jerk or buck or stall, 
no matter how hard you try! 


Simple in Principle! 
The electric fans explain the simple 
principle of Fluid Drive. Power applied 


to one fan will turn the 
blades of the other. As 
you can see, the speed 
of the driven fan will 
depend on the amount 
of power applied to 
the driving fan. 





Simple in Operation! 

Chrysler Fluid Drive 
has only two moving 
parts ... hollowed 
disks with fan-like fins. 
Liquid is forced from 
the driving wheel to 
the driven wheel, turn- 
ing it in proportion to 
the amount of power applied. Obviously, 
the wheels are free to turn at different 
speeds ... giving the effect of different 
gear ratios without need to shift gears! 








And why shift gears? For ONLY 

very little money, you can $ 

enjoy the luxury of this great 46 
new Chrysler development. 

Fluid Drive is available for pyrpa 
immediate delivery at only 

$38 additional on the Chrysler Traveler, 


New Yorker and Saratoga. It is standard 
on the Crown Imperial. 


Only in Chrysler 
Can You Get All These! 


See the Beautiful Chrysler at your dealer’s 
and you'll realize again that you get the 
good things first from Chrysler! America’s 
first Fluid Drive ...Superfinish ...Tin 
coated Pistons ... High-Torque Engines 
...Airfoam Seat Cushions... Aero-type 
Shock Absorbers and Scientific Weight 
Distribution ...Heat-treated Plastic 
Enamel ... Brand New Bodies. Only 
Chrysler gives you all the features that 
make Chrysler the most modern car on 
the road. 


Drive a Chrysler with Fluid Drive! See 
how it brings an entirely new delight to 
motoring! 





* Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia Network, 
Every Thursday, 9 to 10 P.M., E. S. T. 
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BUSINESS RISE COMING............. ee am | 
Three months ago businessmen watched busi- 
ness indexes begin to plummet. Those same in- 
dexes are now due for an upturn. In the last 
seven years business upturns have been ac- 
companied by federal pump-priming props. Not 
so in the period just ahead .. . and that is what 
makes this story important. 


PLANES: FOR U.S. OR ALLIES: P. 9 
Keen minds in America’s aircraft plants are 
turning out fast and deadly fighters. The Allies 
want these planes .. . want them badly. But re- 
lease of some newly designed ships is making 
Congress suspicious. Queries Congress: what 
about our own air defense program? 


FORTIFYING ARCTIC OUTPOST P. 10 
Alaska now joins Hawaii and Panama in a mam- 
moth triangle of Pacific defense for the U.S. 
Little publicity has attended the blueprinting of 
the new Alaskan defense posts. Here are the 
details . . . types of defenses ... costs... and 
the strategy back of the whole program. 


‘ECONOMY’ HAS BLOWN UP ‘ah 


By this time Congress’ halo of thrift has worn 
thin around the edges. The immediate future 
probably will find the Capitol Hill “economy 
wave” passing into the limbo of other forgotten 
“economy waves.” The reasons are not new... 
but the underlying factors ... election year... 
farm votes ... pressure groups ... make this 
article timely. 


HOW MANY ARE UNEMPLOYED? P. 12 
Hundreds of thousands of words have been 
spilled in the last week over the actual number 
of unemployed. Topflight columnists have had a 
counting holiday. Who is right? There is no 
official record of unemployment. But there are 
important aspects to the problem and this article 
clarifies them. 


BACK OF HATCH LAW FIGHT..... P.13 
A curious sight at the Capitol . . . with Demo- 
crats accusing Democrats .. . with Republicans 
watching quietly and then voting. The reason? 
The Hatch Law. Unlike the legislators .. . this 
story doesn’t challenge motives . .. but it 
does give a completely rounded picture of the 
issues, which range from state political machines 
to Washington personalities. 
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THIRD-TERM CHANCEG..............00. P. 18 
Up until now political news has zigzagged with 
every rumor. With the first Presidential prefer- 
ence primaries tabulated and with others on the 
way, seasoned analysts are beginning to get a 
more solid groundwork for their studies. In this 
article surface indications give way to trends 
readers will want to watch develop. 


OUR POLITICAL ALMANACK Pp 
This being the year to elect a goodly number of 
national political officers, we, The United States 
News have this day printed a Political Almanack 
which will, by the full, half and quarter moon, 
tell our readers all pertinent facts to be kept in 
mind from now until November balloting. 


PEACE THAT INTENSIFIES WAR P 

In London, Paris, Rome, Berlin, Washington, 
Bucharest, Helsinki, Tokyo, Moscow and Stock- 
holm, foreign policies effect sharp changes follow- 
ing Russo-Finnish peace. Here is a highlighted 
accounting of what may or may not happen. 
SOCIALIZED’ AGRICULTURE * 
Steadily the Government has been insulating the 
farmer against all manner of hazards. But in ex- 
change for insurance the onetime individualistic 
farmer has had to submit to controls. What does 
it all add up to? This exclusive Newsgram, the 
culmination of extensive research, stops just 
short of an answer. Frankly, it prefers to state 
the facts, let the reader make conclusions. 
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The Welles Journey ... A Bank for Americas 


. « - Praise for Finland . . . First 1940 Primaries 


Sumner Welles completes European 
circuit ... delivers Roosevelt message 
to Daladier . .. sounds out all factions 
in British Government, has long inter- 
view with Lloyd George . . . returns 
to Rome to confer with King Victor 
Emmanuel, Count Ciano, Mussolini 
and Pope Pius XII. 

Secretary Hull reveals that United 
States is ready to join Inter-American 
Bank along with South and Central 
American Republics . . . convention 
for $100,000,000 project to be signed 
on Pan American Day, April 14... 
favorable replies from other nations 
received. 


x 2&2 @ 


Mass exodus from ceded territories 
begins as Finnish-Russian peace treaty 
is ratified . . . terms harsher than pre- 
war demands... Allied leaders criti- 
cized for delaying aid . . . proposals 
for reconstruction loans to Finland 
and withdrawal of recognition from 
Russia offered in Senate . . . President 
praises Finnish valor, condemns Rus- 
sian attack and asserts treaty does not 
clarify right of small nations “to the 
maintenance of their integrity against 
attack by superior force’. 

William Green, AFL head, and 
Senator Wagner, author of National 
Labor Relations Act, criticize Smith 
Committee’s proposed amendments 
. . . Green says proposals strike at 
vital fundamental principles . .. Wag- 
ner warns adoption of amendments 
means “more than repeal” . . . offers 
mediation bill to cover terms of labor 
bargaining not under Labor Board 
jurisdiction. 


x * * 


Secretary Ickes’ flying trip to Cali- 
fornia heals split over third-term slate 
for Presidential primaries . . . Roose- 
velt slate all returned in New Hamp- 
shire as Senator Bridges leads dele- 
gates on Republican ticket .. . Farley 
delegates unopposed as filing dead- 
line passes in Massachusetts. 


x kk 


FCC announces cuts in long-dis- 
tance phone rates on May 1 .. . East- 


2 


ern railroads to slash fares next week 
... Roosevelt approves six rural slum- 
clearance projects ... American Med- 
ical Association calls government an- 
ti-trust suit test of existing democracy 
. . . House creates three new circuit 
and seven new district judgeships.. . 
Goss resigns as Land Bank commis- 
sioner. 


x *k * 


Attorney General Jackson hints 
thorough study of FBI policies and 
activities . . . re-opens investigation of 
Detroit arrests of Spanish War re- 
cruiters after Senator Norris presses 
request . . . Senate committee con- 
demns wire-tapping by Government 
investigators ... J. Edgar Hoover re- 
plies FBI wire-tapping is rare and 
“perfectly legal’’. 

President flays Senator Tobey for 
advocating resistance to census law 
. . . Secretary Hopkins offers com- 
promise authorizing unsigned answers 
on income questions . . . Congressional 
opposition continues to insist on elimi- 
nation of disputed queries. 


x * * 


House Military Committee orders 
inquiry into administration policies on 
releasing airplanes and munitions for 
export to Allies . . . Senator LaFol- 
lette asks investigation of effect on 
American defense . . . Secretary Mor- 
genthau announces determination to 
enforce profit limitations on war vessel 
and aircraft orders in reply to War 
and Navy department pressure to 
speed rearmament. 

Senate places $5,000 limit on cam- 
paign contributions in Hatch Act pro- 
visions . .. Colonel Harrington, WPA 
Administrator, reveals four-year sur- 
vey, out this week, will show big gains 
for nation from relief projects ... 
British withdraw from World Court 
for duration of war... anti-lynching 
bill reported favorably by Senate sub- 
committee . . . Dies announces head 
of OGPU in America will be called to 
testify in investigation of un-Amer- 
ican activities . . . British mission in 
Washington suggests reciprocal trade 
treaty may be abandoned. 
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Third term prospect is rapidly diminishing; will fade away entirely unless 
two Roosevelt-established conditions are met. 


2201 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 





Conditions set by the President for acceptance of a third nomination are 
these: (1) a real national emergency growing out of a sudden turn for the worse 
in Europe's war, and (2) a unanimous vote of the Democratic National Convention. 
Roosevelt view is that both conditions must be met. 








Question is whether either will be met. Next four months are unlikely to 
see Britain and France faced with imminent defeat. Also: convention time is 
going to see a group of last-ditch Democrats who, as delegates, will oppose a 
third Roosevelt nomination regardless of European developments. Persistence of 
Garner candidacy in face of hopeless odds is to be read in that light. 





Does this mean a White House announcement of a choice not to run? Not 
necessarily. Roosevelt already had promised a Cabinet member to make clear 
his position by March 4. Events caused him to change his mind. One chance is 
that the President now may even be ready to allow a third nomination for the honor 
and opportunity of refusing. Why doesn't the President make clear his position? 
Because he thinks Europe would pay less attention to him as a has-been; because 
he wants to be sure of dominating the 1940 convention; because there still is a 
bare chance that events will revive the third-term opportunity. 








Roosevelt idea of a successor: Cordell Hull, at this stage. Republican 
idea of a nominee: still very uncertain. Most delegate gains to date are being 
made by Ohio's Taft. Fermenting is the idea of drafting Justice Owen Roberts. 
(See page 24.) 





%* %* * 


Sumner Welles is to come back from Europe with information and ideas-- 
But with no peace plan. British are taking the tack that President's emissary 
is functioning as part of a third-term maneuver; that he is merely giving the 
Germans a new opening in the diplomatic war. 


Dominating war influence is not Welles; is, rather, the Finnish defeat. 
That defeat means: kiting by the Germans of the price for peace, narrowing of 
the possible fronts against Germany, cooling of ardor of Balkan nations for the 
Allied cause, increased isolation sentiment in the American Congress. 





Complacent American idea that this war is a walkaway for Britain and France 
now can be discarded. Best-informed professional military opinion here is this: 







(over) 












NEWSGRAM=-TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Blockade of Germany iS not a success. Germans are getting all needed ma-= 
terials for a slow war. Chance of revolt in Germany is nil. A nation does 
not revolt against leaders who are making gains. Allies face the prospect of 
striking hard now against German industries or of seeing their opponent grow 
stronger, not weaker. Slow war enables Germany to perfect supply lines to the 
East. 











A grave question is raised in the most hard-headed military circles here 
whether the Allies can win this war without American help. Sudden urgent Brit-= 
ish and French demand for American airplanes reflects this uncertainty. More 
and more dependence would be placed upon American supplies if war really 
started. Decisive stage in European affairs is gradually approaching. 





* * & 
At home: a decisive stage is approaching in Congress. Labor issue is com= 
ing to a head. So is economy issue. Tax decisions are just ahead. 


Best bet is that economy is overboard. Senate will restore farm subsidies 
cut by the House. Strong prospect is that farmers will get more cash than the 
President recommended, not less. Strong prospect, too, is that Congress will 
increase the Roosevelt request for a billion-dollar relief fund. Urge to save 
is subsiding. The reason? It now looks as if money can be voted without forc- 
ing decision this year on the question of increasing the $45,000,000,000 limit. 
(See page 11.) 








Any tax action at this session appears remote. Congressmen are cheered by 
prospect of bigger-than-expected income tax collections; by the expectation that 
these collections will permit bigger spending and yet will not force the debt 
limit increase that sooner or later must be made. Still lingering hope of some 
businessmen that Congress might act to remove tax irritants and deterrents can 
be discarded. Next action, when it comes, will be a tax increase. (See page 
36.) 








On other issues: Investment trusts: little or no prospect of action this 
year. Transport: President is trying to stir action on the Omnibus Bill to en- 
courage rail consolidations, to bring waterways under ICC control and should 
succeed. Farm interest rates: strong prospect that Congress will cut the rate 
on Land Bank loans to 3 per cent. 











Highly probable is some change in present Labor Relations Act. Big ques- 
tion is whether changes will concern merely an increase in size of the board 
that has so bothered employers, or whether changes should affect administrative 
provisions of the Act. (See page 34.) 





President's idea is to press for action on a change to increase the board 
from three to five members; in this way to head off more important changes. 
House attitude is likely to be that changes more agreeable to employers should 
be voted. Outcome of the fight--most important of this session--will depend on 
the Senate. Influence of Senator Wagner on labor legislation is great in that 
house and will be on the side of strictly limited changes in the size of the 
Labor Board. Resulting prospect is that Labor Law changes will be mild. 
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Eeople ‘on the go enjoy an » 
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(prom fe on the Century 


Mind and Body Relax—as the 
“Luxury Liner on Wheels” gets youthere , ‘ es Mee Te * 


with Speed, Safety and Certainty 
















































You know you'll be there — on time, rested, 
and with spirits lifted by the luxury of the 
world’s most famous train! The Century sets 
high standards for all de luxe travel. So 
naturally the Century’s own “running mates” 
—the many other Pullman trains on New 
York Central service—reflect these standards. 

Through fog, snow, rain or shine—you 
sleep in snug comfort, or enjoy the luxurious 
“public rooms,” serene in certain knowledge 
of New York Central safety. Time could 
hardly be better spent—anywhere! 

In fact, people whose time is so costly they 
can’t risk its loss, are the constant clientele 
of the Century and other New York Central 
luxury trains. 

16 Hours between New York — Chicago 
Lv. New York .6P.M. Ar. Chicago .. 9 A. M, 
Lv. Chicago ..4 P.M. Ar. New York . 9 A. M. 


In New York it’s Grand Central Terminal 
In Chicago it’s La Salle St. Station 


20" CENTURY 
LIMITED 


THE WATER LEVEL 
ROUTE — 
YOU CAN SLEEP! 









EVERY ACCOMMODATION IS PRIVATE... 
from the compact roomette to this spa- 
cious drawing-room — really a “rolling 
apartment,” for 16 hours of rest. 


a bis A ROOMETTE (right) on the Century is as 
‘ : roomy and complete in its appointments 
as a luxury-liner cabin. Everything at 


hand. A private living room by day,a bed- OTHER LUXURY TRAINS AT YOUR 


° SERVICE 
room bynight...for only afew cents more ” 
than you formerly paid for a section St. Louis-New York: Southwestern Limited 
Lv.N. Y. 8:00 p.m. Ar. St. Louis 4:58 p.m. 


Lv.St. Louis 9:10a.m. Ar.N. Y. 8:00 a.m. 








Detroit-New York: The Detroiter 
Lv.N. Y. 7:05p.m. Ar. Detroit 8:15 a.m. 
Lv.Detroit 7:00p.m. Ar.N. Y. 7:50 a.m. 


Chicago-New York: Commodore Vanderbilt 
in. NM. ¥. 4:30p.m. Ar.Chicago 8:30a.m. 
Lv.Chicago 3:00p.m. Ar.N. Y. 9:00a.m. 





THE CAFE CENTURY ... gathering place of famous travel- 
ers. After dinner, it’s a smart “night club on wheels,” 
where guests chat, relax, and refresh themselves before 
turning in to enjoy the “Sleep of the Century.” 





Chicago-New York: Pacemaker 
(All de luxe Coaches) 
Lv.N. Y. 4:30p.m. Ar.Chicago 8:30a.m. 
Lv.Chicago 2:00p.m. Ar.N. Y. 8:00a.m. 
THE SCENIC LOUNGE (right) ranks with the Club Lounge, 
among the most beautiful modern cars in the world. 
Enjoy the dramatic panorama of the Water Level Route 
from its broad windows . .. while you relax in a deep 
chair, and just ring for whatever you want. 


Chicago-Boston: New England States 






Lv.Chicago 3:00p.m. Ar. Boston 10:58 a.m, 
Lv. Boston 3:00p.m. Ar. Chicago 9:30a.m. 


















«+. and many other New York Central trains 
to fit completely your travel needs 


GET A CHEVROLET 


ern 
at 
The Special De Luxe Sport Sedan, $802* 


‘and GET AWAY FIRST! 


It leads all other lowest-priced cars in swift, lightning-flash acceleration... in surging power 
















on the hills... in smooth, steady riding .. . in all-round performance with all-round economy! 


The best things in motoring for 1940 belong to 
the buyers of new Chevrolets! 





181 inches ————_ 
LEO ___| 
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It’s your year once you enter your order for one 
of these sparkling and spirited ‘‘Royal Clipper’’ 





models For, with the purchase of a new > bd e 
eee 9 te ” € 
Chevrolet, you get the Juxuries of ultra-modern THE LONGEST OF TH E Lor It 


length where length counts—Chevrolet for 
1940 is the longest of all lowest-priced 
cars! Big outside, big inside, big in value! 


NEW EXCLUSIVE VACUUM-POWER SHI 
The only steering _AA, 
column gearshift | 1 a 
that does 80% of - 
the work for you 
and requires only 
20% driver effort! 


CHEVROLET HAS MORE THAN 175 IMPOR- $ 
TANT MODERN FEATURES, INCLUDING: 


THE “RIDE ROYAL”—WITH CHEVROLET'S 
PERFECTED KNEE-ACTION RIDING SYS- 
TEM* @ NEW “ROYAL CLIPPER” STYLING e 


motoring—and you get them at the lowest cost 
in purchase price, gas, oil and upkeep! 











Chevrolet for ’40 is first in acceleration—first in 
hill-climbing—first in economy—among all cars 
in its price range. It’s the most beautiful car a 
low price ever bought! And it’s the only car, 
regardless of price, with the Exclusive Vacuum- 
Power Shift, the ‘‘Ride Royal’’—including Per- 








MASTER 85BUSINESS COUPE 
Other models slightly higher 


fected Knee-Action*—and the famous Tiptoe- STR VISION BODIES BY ruin © ew eg ary — 
e e e e - a in icn. 

Matic Clutch, which bring you the highest degree RATE PARKING LIGHTS © SUPER-SILENT 2 . 
fin ye VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE Transportation 

of driving ease and riding smoothness! *On Special De Luze and based on rail rates, 


: Master De Luxe Series. 
Again this year, people are buying more Chev- 4 CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 


state and local 
taxes (if any), op- 


+ General Motors Sales Corp., DETROIT, MICH. 
rolets than any other make of car... . Eye it, try 
it, buy it, is the order of the day. ... Place your 
order now and you, too, will soon be saying, 
**Chevrolet’s FIRST Again!’’ 





“Chevrolet’s 





First Ag ; 


tional equipment 
and accessories— 
extra. Prices sub- 
ject to change 
without notice. 
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The National Week + « » 
BUSINESS RISE COMING 


President, Confident Upturn Is Near, Rejects Spend-Lend Plan 


America’s defense program 
and Allies’ purchasing plans 
bolster optimistic outlook 


Better business lies ahead again after 
three months of rapid decline. This time 
the upturn is scheduled to occur without 
the help of a new government program of 
pump-priming. 

The turn, when it comes, will mark the 
end of one of the most startling perform- 
ances in American business history. That 
performance saw industry’s output . of 
goods shoot up with record-breaking speed 
for four months and then plummet down 
with record-breaking speed in the next 
three months. 

Today, the war boom that started last 
September is completely wiped out. Busi- 
ness is back where it started and is ready to 
pick up the recovery then under way. 


Why President Is Confident 


President Roosevelt is so confident of a 
new upturn that he is rejecting suggestions 
for a 1940 spend-lend program. His con- 
fidence comes in part from reports to the 
Treasury of an expanding volume of 
orders flowing into industry. That confi- 
dence also comes from knowledge of buy- 
ing plans of Great Britain and France. 
Confidence is further bolstered by re- 
ports that this country’s defense program 
is beginning to take a strong hold. 

Added up, these and other factors con- 
vince the President that an optimistic 
view of the business outlook is justified. 

This optimism, however, is not of the 
boom variety. It is restrained by know]- 
edge that the prospective rise is based in 
important part upon orders that will flow 
from a war of uncertain duration and out- 
come. But it is real enough to encourage a 
conservative attitude toward Government- 
inspired recovery plans. 

Optimism of businessmen last Septem- 
ber was of a more volatile kind. That op- 
timism was based upon the idea that war 
would boom everything. Businessmen for- 
got that exports were a year getting 
under way on a big scale in the last war. 
They forgot that this time a neutrality 
law would complicate the task of doing 
business with belligerents. They over- 
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looked the slack that existed in this coun- 
try’s productive facilities. 

Recent pessimism of businessmen is 
based upon other oversights, in the opinion 
of the economic advisers whose viewpoint 
is getting White House attention right 
now. 

First, and probably most important, 
oversight is that caused by lack of knowl- 
edge of the task that Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., has about completed. The Treasury 
Secretary has helped get the kinks out of 
administration of the Neutrality Act. 
The Allies now have machinery for mobil- 
izing their cash reserves. They are making 
up their minds concerning the goods for 
which they will spend their money. They 





More orders for industry in sight. 

Effects of war on the recovery 
trend. 

The boom in airplane industry. 


“Pump-priming” from abroad 
and defense spending at home. 


The prospect through 1940. 





know now that they want $1,000,000,000 
worth of American airplanes. They are 
beginning to help finance plant expansion 
in some key American war industries. 
They have delayed buying for nearly six 
months and are confronted with a growing 
need for speed. The Treasury reports 
that an important and growing volume of 
oiders will flow to American industry from 
the Allies. 

As a result of those orders, and other 
orders, the airplane industry today stands 
as one of this country’s major industries. 
Its backlog of orders is $700,000,000, even 
before the billion-dollar British-French or- 
der is placed. This means more orders for 
machine tools, more orders for raw ma- 
terials, more plant expansion, more jobs 
for high-paid skilled workers. 

Then businessmen, often, are basing 
judgment on a second oversight. 

This oversight concerns the defense pro- 
gram of the United States Government. 


Expenditures for defense are approaching 
$150,000,000 a month. This is a rise of 
nearly $70,000,000 a month compared 
with last year. That rise is still going on. 
In practical terms, it means larger con- 
tracts for airplanes, a growing volume of 
contracts for steel, more orders for trucks 
and armored cars and tanks and electrical 
equipment and many other products. 


Export Prospects Slighted 

More money is being spent today for 
armament and national defense than for 
any other activity of the federal Govern- 
ment, including relief and agriculture. 
This money goes to the heavier industries, 
which have been most in need of orders. 
War Secretary Woodring’s soldiers will 
get more guns, Navy Secretary Edison’s 
sailors will get more ships. 

A third oversight in appraising the busi- 
ness outlook has occurred in the field of 
exports. 

Businessmen were so expectant of vast 
orders from abroad with war that they 
now do not appreciate what has been a 
very sharp increase in the volume of sales 
of American goods to foreigners. These 
sales, in percentages, have run more than 
50 per cent above a year ago. In dollars, 
they have amounted to about $100,000,000 
a month more than in the corresponding 
months of the previous year. 


Exports Depend on War Needs 

Over the course of a year, the trend in 
exports suggests an increase in business for 
American producers of at least $1,200,000,- 
000. That increase may be much larger 
with an acceleration of war and an in- 
crease in demand from warring nations. 
The President is told that sales of Ameri- 
can goods for export have the same recov- 
ery effect as spending by the Government 
of borrowed money. Those expenditures 
are known as “income producing” and have 
a cumulative effect on trade. 

The increase in export trade, if main- 
tained, coupled with the increase in spend- 
ing by Government for national defense, 
is comparable to a new $2,000,000,000 
pump-priming program. It can be a major 
factor in reversing the recent downturn in 
business and in stimulating an upturn. 
Then there are sustaining factors in the 
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WAR SECRETARY WOODRING 
The soldiers get more guns 


situation that lead to the White House 
optimism. 

One of these is in the field of construc- 
tion. While the Government now is cut- 
ting down its outlay for public works, in- 
dustry is increasing its expenditure on 
plant and equipment and individuals are 
maintaining their rather heavy demand for 
houses. 

A second sustaining factor in found in 
the automobile industry. Production in 
that industry is at a high level. Retail sales 
are large, and with Spring is expected to 
come one of the largest selling seasons on 
record. 

A third sustaining factor is found in ag- 
riculture. Farm income is holding at a 
high level, supported both by large gov- 
ernment payments and by better prices 
for many products, owing to the improved 
demand that comes with larger employ- 
ment in the cities. 

As a matter of fact, even though work 
relief expenditures and public works of 
the federal Government are now to be cur- 
tailed rather drastically, the total of all 
government cash spending will continue to 
be maintained at about $700,000,000 a 
month. This level is not far from the peak. 
It is remaining high because of the larger 
outlays for armament and the increased 
payments under the Social Security pro- 
gram. 

Altogether, the line-up of influences at 
work for recovery is regarded as impres- 
sive. Those influences have been strong 
enough, of late, to bolster the more sensi- 
tive commodity prices and to bring a turn 
in many indexes. 

But, the White House advisers admit, 
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there are some uncertain and some unfav- 
orable influences that also are at work. 

Most important is the present inventory 
situation in American industry. The spurt 
of production that came with war last 
September resulted in a heavy stocking 
of shelves on the part of merchants and of 
consumers. If those businessmen who have 
built inventories should decide to use up 
stock of goods on hand before ordering 
more, the backlog of orders in producing 
industries would fall and business might 
decline farther. So long as war, with its 
uncertainties, continues, the White House 
advisers believe businessmen will prefer 
to have sizable stocks on hand. 

Next most important is the uncertainty 
of the war itself. If warfare continues at 
its recent pace, demands on American in- 
dustry from belligerent nations probably 
will not be much greater than in recent 
months. Peace—unlikely, but still possible 
—would upset the applecart in this coun- 
try as well as abroad. 

All of the principal signs at this time 
point toward a rising demand and a rising 
production from this level of American 
industry. 


Effect of Elections 

But, businessmen are asking, isn’t the 
fact that this is an election year a sure 
sign that business won’t get better? Won’t 
all of the uncertainties of politics hold back 
any improvement? 

The answer that history gives definitely 
is in the negative. 

A review of election years and of years 
after elections, extending back to 1864, 
shows that politics and business seem to 
have little in common. The fact is that 
business has been better than normal in 
eleven of the nineteen presidential elec- 
tion years in the span from 1864 to 1936 
and less than normal in only eight of the 
years. This gives the edge to good business 
in election years. 

Neither, it appears, does the state of 
business depend upon the party that wins 
the election. 

Turning again to history, the facts dis- 
close that, despite the winning party, busi- 
ness turned from good to bad or from bad 
to good in the year following election in 
every instance but four. This means that, 
if business was good in an election year, it 
was below normal the next year, or, if 
business was below normal in the election 
year, it was above normal in the following 
year. The only exceptions to this rule were 
in 1868, 1876, 1888 and 1900. 

Or, explaining it another way: Republi- 
can Presidents were chosen in five years in 
which business was better than normal, 
and, in four out of those five instances, 
business either had declined or started 





to decline in the year following elec- 
tion. Democrats were elected in four 
years when business was better than 
normal, and, in each instance, the next 
year saw a decline. 

Then, again: Republicans won elections 
in eight years when business was poor; 
and, in seven of the following years, busi- 
ness was better. Democratic Presidents 
were elected in two years when business 
was poor, and, in each instance, business 
was better the following year. 


Business Follows Cycles 


This historical record appears to show 
that business follows its cyclical turns and 
responds to internal influences regardless 
of the external influence of politics. For 
that reason the government economists 
write off the effect of elections on business 
as negligible. 

Today, the most important potential 
influence on American business is war. 
As the world now is situated, not only 
nations abroad but this Government as 
well must draw upon the productive re- 
sources of American business to provide 
armaments needed for defensive or for 
war purposes. So long as war continues, 
there is the ever-present prospect that it 
will touch off a demand that can tax the 
capacity of industry and set under way 
a spiral of price rises. Government plan- 
ning now is not on the basis of a boom. 
It is on the basis of a moderate upturn 
that will make 1940 better than 1939. 
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Airplanes: For U.S. or Allies? 


Congress Seeks to Insure Priority for American Defense 


Cabinet members say foreign 
orders do not increase costs 
or delay home deliveries 


Is this country’s national defense being 
subordinated to helping the war effort of 
Great Britain and France? Congress is 
now asking this question. ‘ 

Latest evidence of congressional con- 
cern is the current inquiry into aircraft or- 
ders from abroad. Frankly fearful that the 
White House may be giving too much help 
to the Allies in their plane race with Ger- 
many, lawmakers want to know answers to 
these three questions: 

(1) Is foreign buying delaying deliv- 
eries on United States government aircraft 
orders? (2) Have military secrets been re- 
leased to foreign governments? (3) Have 
large foreign orders forced up the prices 
that the Army and Navy pay for aircraft? 

To find the answers, a House Military 
Affairs subcommittee under Representa- 
tive Harter (Dem.), of Ohio, has called 
War Secretary Woodring and Army Chief 
of Staff Marshall. Senator La Follette 
would start a similar inquiry in the Senate. 

Behind their suspicions is the fact that, 
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ever since a French observer was killed in 
the crash of a bombing plane that was 
being tested for Army approval last winter, 
Congress has wanted to know more about 
American aid to the Allies. 


What Congress Critics Fear 

Congress knows that the Army is law- 
bound to increase its air strength to 5,500 
planes by July, 1941, and that the Navy 
is to expand to 3,000 planes. But it also 
knows that British and French buyers are 
in this country with instructions to buy 
8,000 planes, costing $1,000,000,000, as 
soon as possible. 

Again, Congress knows that the Army 
and Navy have created a Joint Aeronau- 
tical Board to decide what new-model 
planes and air equipment shall be kept 
secret in the interests of national defense. 
But Congress learned last week that this 
board has released for Allied purchase the 
Curtis P-40 pursuit ship, powered with an 
Allison liquid-cooled engine and four other 
late models. 

Their anxiety was not allayed when they 
heard, further, that France and Britain 
are angling for speedy delivery of new 
types including the P-39 Bell Aircobra 
pursuit ship. 

These facts make many members of 
Congress think that the White House may 
have an undue influence in the delibera- 
tions of the aeronautical board, may be 
urging the board to release secret types 
for use abroad. 

Another item that excites Congress is 
the fact that the Army will have to pay 
$20,000,000 to $30,000,000 more for its 
airplanes than the $170,000,000 originally 
estimated, according to Major General 


H. H. Arnold, chief of the Army Air Corps. 


Cause for Alarm Denied 

With one voice last week three Cabinet 
members—the Treasury, War and Navy 
Secretaries—said that: 

(1) Allied orders are not appreciably 
delaying deliveries to the Army and Navy; 
(2) military secrets are not being given 
away; (3) higher prices are not due to 
heavy foreign aircraft orders, but to im- 
provement on original aircraft designs. 

As a matter of fact, President Roosevelt 
appears to believe that the Allied orders 
are a boon to the American rearmament 
program and may, in the long run, result 
in speeding aircraft deliveries to the Army 
and Navy and lowering prices. 
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Figures released through the President’s 
secretary, Stephen Early, last week 
showed: 

Three leading manufacturers of aircraft 
engines have expanded the square footage 
of their plants from 1,872,000 in January 
to 3,203,000 in March and the area will 
be 4,150,000 feet in May. Production of 
motors of 1,000 horsepower and more has 
increased from a rate of 7,230 engines a 
year in January to 19,280 now, and will 
be at a rate of 29,280 a year by the end of 
December. Employment in these plants 
was 8,700 in January, is now 22,350 and 
will be 35,000 later this year. ; 


Defense Schedules Not Delayed 


The statement, which is the Administra- 


“tion’s answer to criticisms from Congress, 


said further that foreign business has not 
increased costs to the Government and has 
not caused any delay in delivery sched- 
ules. As a matter of fact, the Army lets it 
be known that present deliveries are in 
some cases now ahead of schedule. 

The chief argument seems to be whether 
to allow the Allies to buy our latest model 
planes. British and French manufacturers 
are in a life-or-death production race 
with Germany for mastery of the air, 
and newest American planes are recog- 
nized to be the equal, if not the superior, 
of German types. 
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FORTIFYING OUR ARCTIC OUTPOST 


Alaska as the Apex in Great Triangle of Pacific Defenses 


Air and naval bases planned 
as essential parts of U. S. 
national defense strategy. 


Alaska has often been called the 
“Achilles’ heel” of American national de- 
fense, but now, if the plans of Congress, 
the Army, the Navy and the Interior De- 
partment materialize, the vast land to the 
north will join Hawaii and Panama in a 
great, far-flung triangle of Pacific defense. 

Although they are not being publicized, 
great defense posts are now being blue- 
printed and constructed in the long-neg- 
lected territory, at five different points: 
Sitka, Kodiak, Unalaska, Fairbanks and 
Anchorage. 

A year ago a special naval board headed 
by Rear Admiral Hepburn drew attention 
to the fact that an underpopulated coun- 
try, rich in natural resources and poorly 
defended, offered a standing invitation to 
overpopulated, resource-hungry, militar- 
ized nations, and declared in a report to 
Congress: “naval air bases in Alaska will 
be essential in time of war. Such bases 
are necessary links in the patrol of the 
eastern Pacific and for the defense of Alas- 
ka and the Pacific Northwest.” 


Millions for Defense Projects 

As a result of this suggestion, many de- 
velopments are today being made to 
guard against an attack from Asia or 
Europe. A secondary air base at Kodiak, 
with facilities for three patrol squadrons, 
is being built at the cost of $8,750,000. 
The existing naval air base at Sitka is 
being expanded to the tune of $2,900,000. 
Air facilities and a submarine base are 
being considered for Unalaska, and will 
become a reality as soon as an appropria- 
tion is authorized. The same is true in 
regard to a one-division submarine base 
for Kodiak. 

In addition, $14,233,000 has been set 
aside for new seaplanes, cutters ard an 
Alaska base for the Coast Guard. Also, 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey is begin- 
ning to chart the waters surrounding the 
strategically-located Aleutian Islands, with 
an eye toward a more complete defense 
outpost. 

Within a few months the Army will 
start work on a $4,000,000 air base at 
Fairbanks, just below the Arctic Circle. 
The post, covering a tract of 1,000 acres, 
will provide facilities for 356 officers and 
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men, and will be used primarily for testing 
sub-zero flying operations. Military offi- 
cials in Washington are noting that the 
Fairbanks base will be closer to Europe— 
over the top of the world—than any other 
American defense installation and will give 
the Army a chance to test the practicabili- 
ty of aerial attacks on the United States 
launched from Europe across the North 
Pole. Flights made by Russians across the 
polar regions, including one from Moscow 
to this country, have brought forcibly to 
mind the existence of an unused approach 
to the American continent. 

These flights were not even commercial 
but with rapid aviation development under 
war stress, American leaders deem it 
wise to be wary. 


Just Next Door to Asia 


Another major fortified establishment 
of great importance to aviation and to the 
defense of America is the proposed 1,400- 
acre flying field at Anchorage, dependent 
upon Congressional action on a $12,734,- 
000 request in the 1941 budget. This al- 
ternate field also would be used for test- 
ing winter flying. At present the Army’s 
chief post is a two-company, small in- 
fantry detachment at Chilkoot Barracks 
near Haines. Soon all the Army establish- 
ments will have field artillery, infantry and 
anti-aircraft units. - 
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The Army and Navy have expressed 
willingness to aid other government de- 
partments in developing facilities in 
Alaska that contribute to defense. 

The Territory of Alaska lies closer by 
thousands of miles to Europe and Asia 
than do the eastern or western shores of 
the United States. The Alaskan mainland 
is approximately 54 miles from Siberia, 
and a scant eight miles separates the 
American-owned Little Diomede Island 
from Russian-owned Big Diomede. The 
western-most end of the Aleutian Islands 
“bridge” is only 660 miles from Japan’s 
eastern-most port and naval base, Horo- 
mushiro, whereas it is 3,400 miles from 
Yokohama to highly fortified Honolulu; 
it is 750 miles from Ketchikan in south- 
eastern Alaska to Seattle, and it is 2,100 
miles from Honolulu to San Francisco. 
These figures bring the United States next 
door to Asia, and Asia next door to the 
United States. 

One of the pressing reasons for Russia’s 
“gift” of Alaska to the United States in 
1867 was that “to retain the land with 
its sparse population was an expense in 
time of peace and a menace in time of 
war, for both men and ships would be 
required for its protection.” 

Today American military strategists 
are coming to the same realization as far 
as defense is concerned. 
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‘Economy’ Has Blown Up: 
Farm Votes Light the Fuse 


Early Congressional Resolutions of Thrift Melt 
Under Pressure From Home in Election Year 


Legislative blocs seeking 
rural and city benefits, 
undoing original savings 


The mirage of economy which settled 
over Capitol Hill two months ago is al- 
ready beginning to lift and blow away. 
The halo of thrift which Congress has been 
wearing during the first 10 weeks of the 
current session is being spirited off by a 
mavic wand. 

Waver of that wand is the American 
farmer. The wand—a $923,000,000 Agri- 
culture Bill, reported out of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. More wands 
and wand-wavers lurk ahead. When the 
magic is finished, the embryonic economy 
drive of 1940 may join many of its prede- 
cessors in the limbo of forgotten things. 

What makes politicians allergic to these 
mystic goings-on is that within the average 
lepresentative and Senator walk the 
spirits of many voters, working at many 
different jobs and demanding many favors 
from the national Government. The hyp- 
notic powers of these inner spirits in an 
election year are enough to cast a spell 
over the best-intentioned politician lean- 
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M. W. THATCHER 


Congress didn’t need reminders 
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ing toward economy. And when one small 
voice begins to whisper, others soon take 
up the chorus.. The resultant din, any 
Congressman can tell you, is terrific. 


Early Savings Evaporate 

Until the Farm Bill came along, Con- 
gress gave all the outward appearances of 
immunity this year to this particular form 
of witchcraft. After the House had dealt 
with the first 10 appropriation measures 
on the legislative calendar, shavings off 
the Presidential budget estimates made a 
neat little pile of $309,000,000. All but 
$40,000,000 of these whittlings survived 
when six of these 10 bills had been sealed 
and delivered in the Senatorial chambers. 

Then the little voices went to work. 
The Agriculture subcommittee in the 
Senate began to reel. Presto! $225,000,000 
in farm parity payments went into the ag- 
ricultural largesse, then $85,000,000 more 
for surplus crop disposal. Senate econo- 
mies of $270,000,000 below budget figures 
evaporated down to $68,000,000. Chances 
are that, by the time Georgia’s Senator 
Russell steers the measure through, most 
of the evaporation will be permanent. 

The disappearing act which the economy 
drive has begun is as old as the first con- 
gressional election. Follow the adage that 
if you add 99 cents to a penny you come 
up with a dollar, and you have the answer 
to this apparent hocus-pocus. 


Pressure From Back Home 

Facing election this year are 435 Rep- 
resentatives and 35 Senators. All the Sen- 
ators and many of the Representatives 
have at least some farmers to satisfy if 
victory is to be theirs in the ordeal by 
ballot. They do not need to be reminded 
by farm leaders like M. W. Thatcher, who 
appeared before the Senate subcommittee 
in behalf of parity payments, that farmer- 
voters need and expect a helping hand 
from the federal Government. 

Likewise, all the Senators, and even 
more than a good many Representatives, 
are going to hear city voices talking when 
relief appropriations come up for con- 
sideration later in the session. Already 
there are rumblings about the President’s 
tentative budget figure of only $1,000,000,- 
000 for WPA. 






The farm bloc is telling urban members 
that parity payments and surplus crop 
funds find their way eventually into city 
pockets. Urban members are telling the 
farm bloc that more relief means more 
food purchases. What each cannot ac- 
complish alone is readily attained by 
combination. What welds the combination 
together is the voting power of the sepa- 
rate minority interests, each holding the 
balance between victory and defeat for 
one group of Congressmen. 


The Next Call: Relief Funds 

A cynical political historian once de- 
fined economy as cutting down on the 
other fellow’s appropriations. This is the 
strategy which some House members have 
been following since this session began, 
probably secure in the knowledge that the 
Senate would undo the mischief later on. 
Representatives may be able to go to their 
constituents this Autumn and point to one 
vote for economy and another for bene- 
fits. Senators are less fortunate, as a result 
of the constitutional provision that all 
money bills originate in the House. 

One thing seems almost certain. If farm 
appropriations do exceed budget estimates, 
relief expenditures later on probably will 
duplicate this trend. That is part of the 
bargain. The only economies that now 
seem likely will be in the War Department 
military funds, which will come up for 
consideration in a few weeks. 

The President’s budget figured to scrape 
through just under the debt limit with 
$460,000,000 in additional taxes. Congress 
hopes to get around to that problem after 
the elections. 
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How Many Unemployed? 
Even Experts Must Guess 


More Money for Relief or Less Depends on Answer, 
But Statisticians Differ to the Extent of Millions 


Only the census can supply 
the accurate count sought 
to guide action by Congress 


On the answer to a single question 
hinges a major decision by Congress. The 
question: how many persons in the United 
States want jobs and cannot get them? 
The decision: whether to raise or reduce 
expenditures for support of the unem- 
ployed. 

When this question was raised, Congress 
was getting in a mood to increase the 
President’s billion-dollar estimate of WPA 
needs. Congressmen were influenced by 
estimates of unemployment ranging from 
8,000,000 to 12,000,000. Then two news- 
paper columnists—Dorothy Thompson 
(New York Herald Tribune) and Arthur 
Krock (New York Times) offered 
mates to show that the total of unemploy- 
ment was not even 8,000,000 but rather 
was only about 3,000,000. 

Immediately, in Congress and out of 
Coneress, there arose a clamor for informa- 
tion to verify this lower estimate. 

But, as in the past, there could be no 
verification. Officials had to admit that 


esti- 
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DOROTHY THOMPSON 
Congress clamored ... 


nobody knows, with any real degree of 
accuracy, what is the total of unemploy- 
ment. Billions are being spent and have 
been spent on a problem whose real size 
nobody has taken the trouble to find out. 
Not until the 1940 census is taken and its 
results revealed—probably a year from 
now—will an accurate answer to the un- 
employment total be possible, and then 
the answer will be out of date. 

Estimates, however, are possible, and it 
is around the estimates that the argument 
revolves. 

Private economists, who prepared the 
estimates used by Columnists Krock and 
Thompson, figured as follows: a total of 
800,000 more persons had jobs in 1939 
than in 1929. How they arrived at this 
figure is not disclosed. But, since 1929, 
there has been an increase in population 
that added 3,900,000 to the number of 
persons seeking work. Deducting the 800,- 
000 more persons reported to be working 
in 1939 than were working in 1929, there 
was left a total of 3,100,000 who were un- 
employed. WPA now is giving jobs to 
2,300,000 persons, so really there is no un- 
employment problem. 


How U.S. Statisticians Figure 

That is a sensational situation, if true. 
Government statisticians say that their 
statistics show it is not true. These statis- 
ticians figure as follows: 

There were 2,500,000 fewer persons at 
work outside of agriculture in 1939 than 
were at work in 1929, not 800,000 more. 
Besides these, there were 660,000 workers 
backed up on farms who normally would 
be in the cities looking for jobs. Then, 
5,000,000 young workers, not 3,900,000, 
have come on the market in the last ten 
years. Adding these together, the statis- 
ticians for the Government arrive at the 
conclusion that 8,160,000 persons were out 
of work, not counting 1,500,000 women 
who would be at work if they had a 
chance and not counting 2,000,000 unem- 
ployables both in 1929 and 1939. Really, 
the government officials say, total unem- 
ployment, including unemployables, is 
11,660,000. 

Instead of soaking up all of the unem- 
ployed, WPA cuts the total only to 9,360,- 
000 under this method of calculation. Leav- 
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ARTHUR KROCK 
... for the verification 


ing out the unemployables, as the colum- 
nists do, the real total is 7,360,000. 

But here are statisticians differing to 
the extent of millions on the actual num- 
ber of persons in this country who lack 
jobs either in WPA or in private industry. 

Who is right? As pointed out be’ore, 
nobody can say for sure. There are some 
measuring rods, however. For example: 
the National Industrial Conference Board 
—a private organization that deals with 
statistics—makes an estimate of unem- 
ployment not far different from that of the 
Government. On a comparable base, the 
estimate of the American Federation of 
Labor is not far out of line with the 
government statisticians. 

These further facts are known: there 
are 2,300,000 on WPA. Local relief rolls 
include another 1,567,000. There are 300,- 
000 youths of working age in CCC camps. 
The WPA waiting list is above 1,000,000. 
There are 1,400,000 on old age assistance 
rolls. 


Several Million Seek Jobs 

Employers with regular jobs to offer 
seem to have little difficulty obtaining ap- 
plicants for those jobs. Several million 
applications for jobs are on file at the 
U.S. Employment Service. 

Added up, these figures and facts sug- 
gest either that the Government is being 
cheated by large numbers of persons who 
are getting help and who have other jobs 
at the same time, or else the statisticians 
supplying the newspaper columnists with 
figures made some errors in their calcula- 
tions. The census, within a year, will de- 
termine who is right. 
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BACK OF THE HATCH LAW FIGHT 


Threat to Political Machines That Keep Congressmen in Office 


Bitter debate is evoked 
by the move to extend 
curbs to state employes 


The real issue in this session of Congress 
is turning out to be, not economy, not 
foreign policy, not the question of Labor 
Law change, not the continuing problem 
of recovery, but rather the question of 
political activity on the part of State 
government employes who are supported, 
in part, by federal Government funds. 

More bitterness, more division in the 
Ranks of Democrats in Congress is caused 
by this issue than by the third-term issue. 
Senators have given more thought and 
more energy to debate over this seemingly 
unimportant point than to any other sub- 
ject in nearly three months of meeting. 

Then, after the debate, on March 15 
the Senate voted, 47 to 30, to approve the 
change in existing law that started the 
trouble. Previously it had voted, 40 to 38, 
to add an amendment that would prevent 
either party from accepting individual 
campaign contributions of more than 
$5,000. It remains to be seen whether the 
House will go along or whether the new 
limits on political activity, approved by 
the Senate, will result in final defeat. 

But why the argument? What is it that 
Congress is being asked to do that has 
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struck Senators as so vitally important? 

The answer is that Senator Hatch 
(Dem.), of New Mexico, after succeeding 
last year in getting Congress to approve a 
law that bars all employes of the federal 
Government from engaging in political 
activity, set out this year to set up a 
similar bar for all State employes sup- 
ported by money that comes from the 
federal Government. 

As a result of the existing law, Senators 
and Representatives, who have depended 
upon federal Government employes to do 
their political work in the precincts back 
home, find themselves handicapped. They 
find that their organizations are upset. 
The government workers who once 
shouldered the task of helping to keep 
their Congressmen in office, now point to 
the law and say that they simply cannot 
do what the law forbids them to do. 


Hatch Proposes Change 

But not all Senators and Representa- 
tives depend upon what is known as the 
“Federal Machine”—the 300,000 to 400,- 
000 of appointive workers outside civil 
service—to perform their political tasks 
back home. 

Many others, as a matter of fact, de- 
pend upon the “State Machine” for the 
political effort necessary to success in 
elections. Senator Hatch now is asking 
Congress to amend his original law in a 
way that would bar federal funds to 
State agencies that employ workers who 
engage in political activities. 

This means that if a State highway de- 
partment or a State department of public 
construction should have any workers 
soliciting votes or organizing meetings, or 
gathering funds or doing any of the other 
things that come under the term of 
“politics,” then that department would 
suffer a cut made in the grant of money 
it gets from the federal Government. 

The cry of anguish that has gone up in 
Congress concerns this very practical 
matter. 

One Senator, in fact, went so far as to 
say that the original Hatch Act, barring 
federal Government employes from politi- 
cal activity, would cost the Democratic 
party control of the House of Representa- 
tives, and that the proposed amendment 
to the Act, if approved, would cost the 
party control in many States. His point 
was that the Democrats, as a result of 
elections in recent years, have come into 
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control of the machinery of the national 
Government and of the bulk of state 
Governments—a control that formerly 
rested with the Republicans. That ma- 
chinery, in itself, is a powerful influence 
for continued control and now the party is 
being asked to sacrifice this machinery in 
the interest of “purity in politics.” 


State Highway Wcerkers 

Most interest among politicians in all 
States centers in the highway departments. 

These departments spend the most 
money. They have the most workers. 
Their activities extend to every corner of 
the State. Their employes are free for 
political work at some of the 
year. In fact, most state political ma- 
chines center in the highway departments. 
The amendment proposed to the Hatch 
Act, an amendment that the Senate now 
approves, would, if enforced, effectively, 
take these workers out of politics and 
would wreck many a state political organi- 
zation. One Governor was so impressed 
by the implications of the proposed change 
that he said his State would refuse to ac- 
cept federal funds rather than to abide by 
the changed law. 

Evidence of the bitterness of debate in 
the Senate is shown by examples that 
follow. 

Senator Clark, of Missouri, whose power 
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in that State is being challenged by 
Governor Stark, charged that a filibuster 
against the bill was in progress, and said 
that he had been “particularly impressed, 
almost moved to tears, by the piteous 
eloquence of those who have insisted 
upon the inalienable right of charwomen 
to be mulcted of 2 per cent of their meager 
pay, or who have insisted on the right of 
even the humblest employe paid out of 
federal funds by a state machine to con- 
tribute one per cent or 114 per cent or two 
per cent or some other per cent, volun- 
tarily to a fund to maintain the state 
machine.” 

This was a reference to the fact that the 
change proposed in the Hatch Law would 
put an end to the “Two Per Cent Clubs” 
that exist in many States to raise political 
funds by deducting contributions from the 
income of state workers. 

Senator Minton, of Indiana, where there 
is an efficient state political machine en- 
gaged, among other things, in promoting 
the candidacy of Paul V. McNutt for the 
Democratic Presidential nomination, said: 

“When I look about me and see Sena- 
tors putting on this holier-than-thou act 
about being for the Hatch Act, I know 
they are for the Hatch Act because they 
have a fight in their States with the Gov- 
ernor or the road commissioner, who might 
run against them.” He defended the rights 
of the “little fellow” to participate in po- 
litical activity. 

But the speeches did not change the 
coalition of Senate Republicans and a 
group of Senate Democrats whose num- 
ber made a majority. Republicans voted 
almost as a unit and sat back quietly as 
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the Democrats fought among themselves. 

The fact of Senate approval, however, 
does not assure that the House will go 
along. It is no secret that a majority of 
the House Judiciary Committee, which 
will handle the bill, is antagonistic to the 
Hatch Act as it now stands with its pro- 
hibition of political activity by federal 
employes. The big question is whether 
the House itself would go along with the 
Senate if given a chance. 

Raised, too, is the question of House ap- 
proval of a $5,000 limit on campaign con- 
tributions by any individual. Senator 
Bankhead, author of the amendment to 
limit contributions to that amount—a 
move designed to kill the whole bill— 
points out that Democrats get about $3,- 
000,000 from campaign contributions above 
that amount each Presidential campaign 
year and Republicans actually got about 
$5,000,000. Democrats received 175 con- 
tributions of more than $5,000 and Repub- 
licans received 274 such contributions. 
Said Senator Bailey, a North Carolina 
Democrat, “the Republicans got some 
money from people of means. The Demo- 
crats also got some money from people 
of means.” 

The issue raised by this whole subject 
strikes at the heart of political control in 
this country and that fact explains the 
vehemence with which the argument is 
carried on. 


Appropriation Bills Advanced 

Between Hatch Bill debates, the Senate 
found time last week to pass the Deficiency 
Appropriation Bill and a conference re- 
port on the Treasury-Post Office Appro- 
priation Bill. 

The House passed the Legislative Ap- 
propriation Bill, a measure authorizing ap- 
pointment of three Circuit Court and 
seven District Court judges, and a bill to 
authorize enlargement of the Navy. 

In spite of President Roosevelt’s op- 
position to further rivers and harbors or 
flood control authorizations, Representa- 
tive Whittington (Dem.), of Mississippi, 
scheduled hearings on flood control pro- 
posals, popular with members. 

The Republican National Defense Com- 
mittee, headed by Representative Wads- 
worth of New York, reported to its party 
conference favoring “adequate” national 
defense but opposing as “unsound” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s proposal for $460,000,000 
in added taxes to pay for extraordinary 
defense expenditures. 

Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
and Representative Lea (Dem.), of Cali- 
fornia, introduced a bill to regulate invest- 
ment trusts, and investment counsel, as 
the result of studies by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. (U.S. News, 
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March 15). It faces vigorous opposition. 

A Senate Judiciary subcommittee re. 
ported the anti-lynching bill to the ful 
committee, by a vote of 4 to 1. A major 
fight is expected if this bill is taken up on 
the Senate floor. 








* 


New Census Problem: 
Count of Aliens 


Much more is involved in the popula- 
tion census, to be started April 1, than a 
mere count of heads or the questions 
regarding income regarding which Senator 
Tobey, of New Hampshire, and_ other 
Republicans have been creating contro 
versy on the ground of invasion of privacy. 

The 78th Congress, to be elected in 
1942, will be apportioned on the basis of 
the 1940 census. The House Census Con- 
mittee last week voted, 10 to 8, to report 
a reapportionment bill automatic in 
character. Aliens will be excluded in the 
count for reapportionment, if this bil 
becomes law, affecting the representation 
in Congress of States with sizeable alien 
populations. 

Senator Tobey’s resolution to express 
the sense of the Senate against income 
questions in the census was ordered favor- 
ably reported by the Senate Commerce 
Committee. Secretary of Commerce Hop- 
kins issued instructions that citizens, if 
they wished, might hand replies to such 
questions to the enumerators in writing 
and sealed. That was not a satisfactory 
solution to Senator Tobey. 
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Nhe President's Week. e 





‘Taking It Easy’: Seven Days’ Work! 


What ‘Doctor’s Orders’ Mean 


No dearth of callers on 
politics and business bent. 
Farm and housing problems 


A few weeks ago Rear Admiral Ross T. 
McIntire, Franklin Roosevelt’s personal 
physician, looked on his human _ handi- 
work, and found it good. Knocking on 
wood, the friendly, informal doctor noted 
that throughout the winter the President 
had had no colds (a year ago he had had 
plenty of them). 

Last week, however, for the first time in 
many months, Mr. Roosevelt found him- 
self sniffing. Discovering a slight sinus 
condition during a daily check-up early 
one morning, Dr. McIntire pronounced a 
“nose” cold, and ordered his chief to stay 
in his private quarters in the White House 
proper and take things easy. 

But President Roosevelt, being his own 
boss, never takes things easy. His health 
may be that of an average man of his age, 
but his bounding physical energy is much 
greater. Although the Chief Executive 
was confined to his residential study for 
two and one-half days, and although his 
calling list was cut to the bone by White 
House Secretary Stephen T. Early, the 
President carried on about the usual 
amount of office routine from the second 
floor of the Executive Mansion. 
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Having no temperature, he was not too 
indisposed to attend to the more pressing 
items on his bulging agenda, receiving im- 
portant callers and keeping White House 
luncheon engagements. In the meanwhile, 
Mr. Early took care of regular Executive 
Office activities. 


Should a Census-Taker Call 

Among the visitors to see President 
Roosevelt in bedroom slippers early in the 
week was Senator Josiah W. Bailey 
(Dem.) , of North Carolina, who discussed 
with the Chief Executive the tangled, 
wind-blown controversy over the census. 
In this connection, it may be said that 
Franklin Roosevelt himself will have some 
pertinent and personal questions to answer 
when the census-taker raps on the paneled 
door of 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 

The interview might run something 
like this: Q—Is your home owned or 
rented? A.—Uncle Sam owns it. Q.—Value 
of home? A.—It’s been estimated as high 
as $25,000,000. Q.—Type of structure? 
A.—One family detached with numerous 
servant quarters. Q.—Year structure origi- 
nally built? A.—In 1792, rebuilt in 1815 
after the British burned it. Q—Number of 
rooms? A.—44. Q.—Radio. A.—Yes. Q.— 
At work for pay or profit or non-emer- 
gency government work in the week 
March 24-30? A.—Yes. Q.—Occupation? 
A.—President. Q.—Industry? A.—Gov- 
ernment. Q—Amount of money, wages 
or salary received? A.—Over $5,000 
($75,000) . 

The census questions bring up the mat- 
ter of Chief Executive Roosevelt’s income, 
past and present. In 21 years of public 
service—as New York State Senator 
(three years), Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy (seven years) ,Governor of New York 
(four years) and President of the United 
States (seven years)—Mr. Roosevelt has 
earned a total of $695,000, his salaries 
ranging from $2,500 to $75,000 a year. On 
the side, he has a private fortune, which 
isn’t counted in these earnings. 


The Parade of Callers 


By the end of the week the number of 
officialites to pass into the Presidential 
presence for conferences had mounted to 
half a hundred. One of the most outspoken 
of these callers was Senator Sherman Min- 
ton (Dem.), of Indiana, who carried his 
fight against the Hatch “clean politics” 
bill straight to the White House luncheon 





to the Chief Executive 


table. Said the Senator on leaving: “the 
President listened attentively to my 
squawks, but was not very sympathetic 
with them.” 

Other visitors included the “big four” 
Congressional leaders, Vice President 
Garner, Speaker Bankhead, Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Barkley and House Majority 
Leader Rayburn, with whom the President 
raised the question of new taxes to take 
care of the $309,000,000 addition to the 
Agriculture Appropriation Bill made by 
the Senate Appropriations Committee; 
the Governors of South Carolina, Virginia, 
Arkansas and Mississippi, who urged Mr. 
Roosevelt to support proposed legislation 
which would make $200,000,000 available 
for rural housing and rural slum clearance; 
the special interdepartmental coordinating 
committee, headed by Secretary Morgen- 
thau, who reviewed with the President the 
aircraft situation. 

Outstanding document of the week was 
a White House statement which revealed 
the deep indignation felt by the Govern- 
ment over the terms of peace forced upon 
Finland by Russia. President Roosevelt 
asserted that “the people of Finland, by 
their unexcelled valor and strong resist- 
ance in the face of overwhelming armed 
forces, have won the moral right to live in 
everlasting peace and independence in the 
land they have so bravely defended.” 


r 
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He looked after health... 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 





The Unite 








News from overseas of Finland’s surrender to Rus- 
sia leaves a strange impress on the United States. 
Some in our midst are sad because they fear it means 
a victory for Communism and its ally Nazism. Others 
are glad because the slaughter of human beings has 
ended at least in one war zone. 

Americans generally are sympathetic with democ- 
racy so they are downcast when the dictatorships are 
triumphant but the people of the United States are 
still too far away from Europe to understand fully 
the meaning of the kaleidoscopic events of the past 
week or, indeed, of the diplomacy of the Allies. 

It is easy enough for critics on this side of the At- 
lantic to say that the Allies were too late, that help 
should have been given sooner. It is easy enough to 
place a modicum of blame on our Congress for its 
dilatory handling of the “non-military” loan to Fin- 
land but none of these considerations affects the basic 
truth which so many of us are reluctant to concede, 
namely that Germany is really winning the war. 

The idea that the British and French were and are 
invincible is deeply imbedded in the minds of mil- 
lions of Americans. They have taken it for granted 
that British sea-power and the resources of the Allies 
would ultimately bring the Nazis to their knees. But 
what happened in Finland may some day happen in 
England and France. The price of a prolonged war 
may be too great to pay and too hopeless a prospect. 
A negotiated peace may suddenly leap out of the skies 
of Europe and amaze America as has the Finnish 
capitulation. 


TREND TO FASCISM One reason for such a contingen- 
IS VISIBLE IN cy is that democracies have 
AMERICA AS WELL Shown themselves inefficient as 

against dictatorships. The Brit- 
ish war machine hesitates and debates. The Russian 
and the Nazi Governments make decisions quickly 
and without consulting parliaments. 

Even in America we see the trend toward fascism or, 
perhaps, here we should call it Stateism. Almost every- 
thing is being controlled or regulated by the State. The 
State furnishes subsidies to groups and factions and, 
temporarily at least, hands out special privileges to 
groups and factions so as to maintain political power. 
For the time being the State depends on the electorate 
to keep a political oligarchy in power but large groups of 
the electorate are held in line by huge subsidies of pub- 


DO WE REALLY CARE? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


lic funds and by special privileges and class legislation! 

What we have in America in reality is a dictator} © 
ship by the farm and labor groups. So long as they * 
stand together behind the Stateism of today the Neg 
Deal or its offspring will remain in office. It is thd #! 
farmer and the laborer who permit the economic sys| 
tem of private initiative to be sabotaged by the Stated P! 
ism Party and it is the farmer-labor alliance which a 
the moment is insisting on unprecedented subsidig 
and special privileges while the small businesses of 
America are slowly being ground to pieces by an in 
tolerable tax load. 
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FARM-LABOR History is repeating itself. Labo 
USUALLY LOSE and agrarian groups in othe 
BYSTATECONTROL countries and in other time 

have gotten into the saddle but 
in the end have involuntarily forced a strong am 
government into office which has turned its back o 
both the laborer and the farmer. 

America today is not aroused to the pitfalls ¢ 
Stateism but is drifting along more or less uncon 
cerned about the tides of Communism and Fascism 
that are sweeping Europe. 

Do we care if the systems being imposed in Europ 
reach our shores? We make outcries against isms ani 
foreign philosophies but we support collectivism unde 
camouflaged phrases often called “liberalism’’. 

Do we care if the dictatorship states are winning 
the war? We express our sympathies loudly but w 
are more interested in the remote possibility that w 
may have to make sacrifices in a war for freedom s 
we promptly denounce as “war-mongers” any wh 
see in the European scene an issue of fundamentdl 
importance to the future of our democracy. 

Gallup polls say a majority of the people cat 
vassed want to be of some help if the British ani 
French begin to lose. But it may be seriously doubtei 
whether the people of the United States would do any 
more about a Nazi defeat of Britain and France tha 
they are doing today about a Russian defeat of Fin 
land. There would be much indignation and som 
panicky outbursts of apprehension but, in the mait 
the people on this side of the water would take a lo 
at the Atlantic ocean, shrug their shoulders and insi 
that America is immune from attack in any quarte 

The average Britisher took identically the sam 
viewpoint a few years ago about events in Centr 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 





VOLTAIRE 


Pupil 





Finnish surrender brings sadness but Americans have no 
right to criticise—Dictatorship states are winning the battle 





as democracy’s disunity and weaknesses are revealed 


Europe. Clearly there was no need, he felt, to guaran- 
tee Poland’s integrity or Czecho-Slovakia’s or Aus- 
tria’s. Even the French have been worried at times 
about the extent of British help. 

Many persons are criticising Britain bitterly for 
procrastination. But why not face the facts? The 
United Kingdom is a small country and without her 
overseas dominions and a world-wide trade, the Eng- 
lish people face a desperate battle for self-preserva- 
tion. Maybe, the conservatives are already thinking in 
England, the price of peace now will be less than the 
price that may have to be paid later. British con- 
servatives did not want the war in the first instance. 
Many of them lean toward fascist doctrines. The 
same may be said of various leaders in France. Fas- 
cism of the sort that means inhuman treatment of 
individuals is not what either British or French con- 
servatives really think they will get if they subscribe 
to a new Stateism and an intensively regulated econo- 
my. German conservatives never dreamed of what 
Nazism would become when they first embraced it. 


LOSS OF FAITH So it is in America, there are 
IN DEMOCRACY IS many who want a strong central 
ON THE INCREASE g0vernment because they are 

losing faith in democracy. Most 
of those who are on that side of the fence are in the 
New Deal but the gradual decimation of democracy’s 
power by pressure groups is breeding fascists outside 
the New Deal, too. 

The drift of world affairs is toward systems that 
take away individual rights and put the State in com- 
plete control. We already have the machinery for 
fascism in America. It is to be found in statutes 
called “liberal” and presumably administered now 
with benevolence toward the underprivileged. But by 
misuse of power and disregard of minorities these self- 
same “liberals” are sapping democracy’s unity and 
creating bitter resentments and antagonisms out of 
which only more class war can come. 

The pressure groups are totalitarian at heart. It is 
all or none with them. The CIO is an excellent exam- 
ple. It wants no changes in the Wagner Act. It is satis- 
fied with the present Labor Board. Why should it sub- 
mit to any new set of judges who may be less partisan 
and hence less beneficial to their cause? Look at the 
way the farm groups have lined up behind the billion 
dollar subsidy bill. It was all or none—and the New 


Deal in this campaign year saw to it that the full 
measure of federal grants and gifts to farmers was 
maintained. 

Look, too, at the isolationists. They give no ground. 
They want America to shut her eyes to what is hap- 
pening ‘round the world. They want a so-called 
self-sufficient America which means no further de- 
pendence on world trade but a rationing of existing 
supplies, jobs and opportunities. They are mistaken, 
however, if they think big business or little business 
will be permitted to do the allocating. Self-sufficiency 
means fascism for America just as certainly as eco- 
nomic nationalism meant Nazism for a Germany cry- 
ing out for “living space”. 


OPPORTUNISM 
IS THE RULE 
IN DEMOCRACY 


America is in the hands today of 
political opportunists and selfish 
groups. Democracy is exhibited 
here as weak in coping with 
pressure groups and factions. It was so in Italy and in 
Germany. It was so in France and Britain in the years 
when armament was neglected. Like the British be- 
tween 1933. and 1939, the American people are being 
lulled into an imagined security too. They have been 
told it does not matter what happens in Europe and, 
it may be feared, they are beginning to believe it does 
not matter what happens inside the United States. 

A flabby, lazy-minded nation is likely to drift into 
economic chaos on which, of course, Stateism thrives. 
Our basic defect in America is that we do not really 
care about our brethren in democracy abroad, or our 
neighbors in this hemisphere, or, in truth our neigh- 
bors in the same block or in the next apartment. We 
have grown self-centered and indifferent. We have 
lost the spirit of love that goes with religion and the 
spirit of virility that goes with patriotism. 

The answer to the question “do we really care?” can 
unhappily at the moment be only an unfortunate 
negative. It will remain so until some influence or 
leadership arouses America from the defeatism and 
provincialism of the hour and makes us aware that 
with the downfall of European democracies and the 
substitution there of dictatorships, the United States 
will not be immune from the epidemic. 

It is time to consider carefully not the price of sub- 
mission but the great opportunity which a democracy 
with our wealth and resources still has to restore 
sanity in a world of savagery and barbarism. 
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CALCULATING THIRD TERM CHANCES 


Primary Figures Analyzed for Measure of Obstacles Ahead 


New Hampshire results 
scrutinized for indications 
of magnitude of protest vote 


The time rapidly is approaching when 
decisions taken by both of this country’s 
major political parties can be based upon 
practical considerations. Until now, the 
Republicans and the Democrats have had 
hunches and have been acting on these 
hunches. 

This year’s first Presidential preference 
primary—that in New Hampshire on 
March 12—gave each side its first oppor- 
tunity to get its teeth into real figures 
affecting the voter preferences in Presi- 
dential candidates and to start the fasci- 
nating game of drawing conclusions from 
those figures. 

Most attention centered on the results 





—Wide World 
SENATOR BRIDGES 
The first Republican pledges 


of the Democratic primary in New Hamp- 
shire as they may affect third-term cal- 
culations. The group promoting the can- 
didacy of the President looked to the 
primary vote to some of those 
obstacles that would have to be overcome 
if Mr. Roosevelt should run. 

That such obstacles are numerous and 
important, in spite of the surface indica- 
tions suggesting a third term attempt, is 
recognized by all the realists whose back- 


show 
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ground in politics goes beyond the rattle 
and cradle stage. 

To the initiated, the New Hampshire 
primary results emphasized the obstacles 
to be overcome, rather than giving the 
third term a new push by a victory for the 
Roosevelt delegates. Of course, the Roose- 
velt delegates won. It would be utterly 
amazing if anywhere, except possibly in a 
rare and isolated district, any Democrat 
could beat the President in a primary. 

But such a victory demonstrates little 
beyond the already-accepted conclusion 
that the President can get the nomination 
if he wants it. It clearly did not demon- 
strate that the underlying conditions to be 
faced in the election campaign are such as 
to make a third-term attempt inviting to 
the President. 


Analyzing the Figures 

The figures are interesting. In the six- 
teen-man race for eight delegates-at-large, 
the highest Roosevelt delegate had 10,567 
votes. They trailed down to the lowest 
Roosevelt delegate, who came in eleventh 
with 7,562. Following him were two Farley 
delegates, who had 4,503 and 3,592 votes. 
The one Garner delegate received 3,457, 
and the unpledged candidate who had de- 
clared strongly against a third term re- 
ceived 2,819. The other unpledged candi- 
date was an insignificant last. 

The total of all the votes polled by 
candidates for delegate-at-large in the New 
Hampshire primary was about 108,000. 
But since each voter presumably marked 
his ballot for eight men, the total number 
of voters was at least 13,500 and probably 
not much over 14,000. Of this number, 
about 2,800 apparently voted for the four 
anti-third-term candidates and then filled 
up their list of eight from the Roosevelt 
delegates. Some positive support for the 
candidates pledged to Garner and Farley 
put them well in front of the unpledged 
anti-third-term candidate. 


A Measure of Defection? 


If 2,800 of every 14,000 Democratic 
voters are more or less actively opposed to 
a third term, the keener politicians, of 
whom President Roosevelt is usually one, 
will no doubt consider that quite carefully. 

Any sizable defection from Democratic 
ranks because of opposition to a_ third 
term in itself, will, when added to the 
general trend toward the Republicans that 
was evident in the recent Ohio and Iowa 


special congressional elections, cast doubt 
over the advisability of taking the risk. 
The New Hampshire result is conclusive 
of nothing, so far as showing how many 
Democrats actually will bolt a third term 
ticket, but it does show a dissatisfaction 
with the idea, which must be discouraging 
to realistic third-term advocates. To stop 
a third term, opponents do not need to 
accumulate actual delegates. All they need 
is to show the existence of a sizable protest 
vote in the Democratic Party. 

Senator Styles Bridges, as a result of 
the New Hampshire primary, is now the 
first Republican to have delegates pledged 
to him as the result of a primary vote, but 
it probably will be a long time before he 
gets any more that way. His campaign 
is making no headway. The notable thing 
about the Republican primary result was 
the much larger vote cast for the Republi- 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR DOWNEY 
There was no consultation 


can delegates than for the Democratic 
ones. 

The next important primary is that of 
Wisconsin, which comes on April 2. A 
complete Garner slate is entered there, 
and the support that it acquires in that 
traditionally liberal state will be very 
significant. 

The third term campaign stumbled, but 
is unlikely to fall, in California. Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes has just been there, 
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straightening out the annoying situation 
that developed when Governor Olson and 
William G. McAdoo put forth rival Roose- 
velt slates of delegates. Under California 
law, in such a case the candidate must 
designate which slate is official. This em- 
barrassed the President’s friends because 
of his desire to say nothing and keep 
everybody guessing. When the trouble 
developed, Mr. Ickes hastened off. 


Ohio Barometer State 

Secretary Ickes denied political activity, 
but saw the political leaders, and, between 
his arrival in California and his departure, 
the difficulty was liquidated. A joint slate 
of delegates representing all elements was 
agreed upon. Only Senator Downey, who 
is against a third term, was unconsulted. 

Much attention is being given in the 
inner circles of both parties to the rela- 
tionship of the recent special Congressional 
elections, particularly in Ohio, to the gen- 
eral political trend, which has been moving 
away from the New Deal since 1937. 

The two Ohio elections, showing a 7 per 
cent gain in the Republican vote in each 
district, are being studied largely because, 
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JOHN D. M. HAMILTON 
For the G. O. P. no convention book 


since 1892, Ohio has been a true barometer 
state, and in 48 years has never cast its 
electoral vote for a losing Presidential 
candidate. 

In the 22nd District, the vote showed 
merely an increased Republican percentage 
over 1938, but, in the 17th District, a 
Democrat went out and a Republican 
came in. That district was Democratic 
through the Wilson administration, Re- 
publican from 1920 to 1930, and Demo- 
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cratic through the election of 1938. In at 
least 38 years it has not failed to reflect 
the national trend. 

These things have given Republican 
headquarters more zip and vitality than 
has been shown there throughout the dec- 
ade of the ’thirties; so much so that an at- 
tack was initiated on an important Demo- 
cratic campaign fund source, the conven- 
tion book. 

Republican Chairman John Hamilton 
ostentatiously announced that the G. O. P. 
would have no convention book, because 
such books were a “subterfuge” for selling 
advertising space to large corporations for 
fancy prices, thus avoiding the provision 
of the Corrupt Practices Act which makes 
it unlawful for corporations to contribute 
to national political committees for cam- 
paign purposes. 


Estimating the Democrats’ Take 

Mr. Hamilton said the Democrats had 
received $940,145 from advertising and 
sales of copies of their 1936 book. Later he 
corrected this to $1,246,763. 

Mr. Farley struck back with the com- 
ment that “G. O. P. methods of getting 
money for expenses connected with elec- 
tions is much easier and much more effec- 
tive—they merely levy on a selected list 
of very rich men for whatever assessment 
they require.” The du Ponts gave the Re- 
publicans $383,000 and “Joe Pew chipped 
in $61,500”, said Mr. Farley. He also de- 
clared the net profit from the 1936 book 
was only $175,000. 

Mr. Hamilton said in reply that the 
official reports showed the Democrats 
received 22 contributions above $15,000 
in 1936 and the Republicans 25. He listed 
the big Democratic “angels,” the Biddles, 
the Cromwells, the Davies and others. 


The Farley Enigma 

National Chairman Farley shot back 
fast answers on this subject, because it 
was a party matter, but on the question 
of Presidential succession he is one of the 
great enigmas. Whether he would support 
a third term, if attempted, is one thing, 
and promoting it is another. He is known 
to be personally against the third term. 
On Capitol Hill it was widely reported 
that he was personally very much hurt by 
the fact that the President did not deny 
a published report attributed to Mr. 
Roosevelt by Ernest Lindley (U.S.N., 
March 15) saying Mr. Farley was dis- 
qualified by the religious issue. 

The President’s reported statement to 
that effect is now quite generally supposed 
on Capitol Hill to have been made to Rep- 
resentative Doughton, (Dem.), of North 
Carolina, Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee. 


Mr. Roosevelt had an opportunity at a 
press conference, when questioned about 
the story, to deny that he considered Mr. 
Farley’s religion a handicap which dis- 
qualified him. He did not take the offered 
chance. Considerable Catholic feeling has 
developed as a result, and Farley’s friends 
look upon the incident as one which, con- 
sidered from the most favorable angle, 
shows that Roosevelt is unwilling to come 
to his rescue, and viewed from the last 
favorable angle, has distinct similarities 
to the technique that might have been 
used had Roosevelt wanted to raise the 
issue against Farley. 

Mr. Farley is more puzzled than ever 
and more disturbed by what he and his 
friends consider the ill treatment he has 
received. The Garner group seized the 
occasion to have one of its managers an- 
nounce promptly that they would 
delighted to have Mr. Farley on 
ticket with Mr. Garner. 

Something has been started here that 
has political potentialities. Where it may 
go and what final effects it may have on 
Mr. Farley’s personal decision if a third 
term is tried is a matter for the future. 


be 
the 
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POSTMASTER GENERAL FARLEY 
On one question . . . an enigma 


Mr. Farley himself gave an indication 
of his own reaction to the President’s 
attitude toward his availability when, in 
an address on March 16, he said: 

“We must never permit the ideals of 
this Republic to sink to a point where 
every American father and mother, re- 
gardless of race, color or creed, cannot 
look proudly into the cradle of their new- 
born babe and see a future President of 
the United States.” 
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ay > duly 9 ~ Okla ~ 9 Repr. | 
. | | PR July 15 ~ ~ ~ Democratic National Convention opens at Chicago 
: js July 16 ~ Mont.~ Sen. Wheeler (D)- 2 Repr - Gov. Ayres (0) 
IF & duly 27~ Tex. ~ Sen. Connally (0)- 21 Repr.- Gov. O'Daniel (0) 
ie @ Avg 1 ~ Tenn.~ Sen. McKellar (0)~ 9 Repr.~ Gov. Cooper (0) 

Aug. 3 ~ Ky. ~ Sen. Chandler (D)~ 9 Repr. 

Aug.6 ~ Kan.~ 7 Repr.- Gov. Ratner (R) 

Aug 6 ~ Mo. ~ Sen. Truman (D)- 13 Repr ~Gov. Stark (0) 

Aug.6 ~ Va. ~ Sen. Byrd (D)~9 Repr - Gov. Price (0) 

Aug.13 ~ Ark. ~ 7.Repr. - Gov. Bailey (0) 

Aug.13 ~ Idaho ~ Sen. Thomas (R)- 2 Repr. - Gov. Bottolfsen (R) 

Aug.20 ~ Wyo. ~ Sen. O'Mahoney (0)~1 Repr. 

Aug. 27 ~ Cal. ~ Sen. Johnson (R)~ 20 Repr. 

Aug. 27 ~ $.C. ~ 6 Repr. 

Sept. 3 ~ Utah ~ Sen. King (0)~2 Repr -Gow. Blood (0) 
77> Sept.9 ~ Me. ~ General Election for all offices except President and Vice President 
ois3 > Sept.10 ~ Ariz. ~ Sen. Ashurst (0)~1 Repr.~ Gov. Jones (0) 

> Sept.10 ~ Colo. ~ 4 Repr ~ Gov. Carr (R) 
> Sept.10~La. ~8 Repr 
Be Dd Sept.10 ~ Mich.~ Sen. Vandenberg (R)~17 Repr. ~ Gov. Dickinson (k) 
> Sept.10 ~ Minn.~Sen. Chipstead 1) 9 Repr. ~ Gov. Stassen (R) 
_-} Sept.10 ~ N.H. ~ 2 Repr. ~ Gov. Murphy (R) 
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: @ Sept.14 ~ N.M. ~ Sen. Chavez (0) - 1 Repr- Gov. Miles (0) 
‘@ & © Sept.17 ~ Wisc. ~ Sen. LaFollette (P)~ 10 Repr~ Gov. Heil (R) 
Sept.17 ~ Mass. ~ Sen. Walsh (0)-15 Repr.~ Gov. Saltonstall (a) 
Sept.17 ~ N.Y. ~ Sen. Mead (d)~ 45 Repr 
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A Peace That Intensifies War 


Reshuffling 


Advantages to Germany, 
new problems for Allies, 
a freer hand for Russia 


For the second time in seven months the 
seven men who steer the foreign policies 
of the world’s seven major nations and 
their satellite countries are responding to 
the signal: “All change.” 

Finland’s capitulation to Russia after 
Scandinavian inaction and German threats 
has started the most thorough restudy- 
ing of foreign policy since August 21, when 
changes were forced by the news that 
Germany and Russia had come to terms. 

Country by country, here are the new 
decisions that are in the making as they 
are officially recorded in Washington: 

THE UNITED STATES’ reaction to 
the Finnish-Russian peace is chiefly dis- 
illusionment. Enthusiasm for Finland still 
is high, the $30,000,000 credit that has 
been set aside for Finland by the Export- 
Import Bank will be continued, and may 
even be amended so that Finland can 
spend the money at home for reconstruc- 
tion rather than here for supplies, as is 
usually required. But the general feeling 
of defeatism about efforts to save Europe 
from itself was summed up in President 
Roosevelt’s sympathy message to Finland, 
as follows: 

“The ending of this war does not yet 
clarify the inherent right of small nations 
to the maintenance of their integrity 
against attack by superior force.” 

RUSSIA now controls the Baltic from 
Lithuania to the top of the Gulf of 
Bothnia and can be more independent of 
Germany in this regard. The treaty signed 
by Soviet Premier and Foreign Commissar 
Molotov and Finnish Premier Risto Ryti, 
March 12, gives Russia the Lake Ladoga 
line, islands in the Finnish Gulf, Viipuri 
and the Mannerheim defenses, making 
Leningrad much safer from attack. In ad- 
dition, the Petsamo region on the Arctic 
is disarmed, Russia gets land spurs pro- 
tecting Murmansk and the industrialized 
Kola peninsula, and receives transit rights 
to Norway and Sweden and will shortly 
get a railroad connecting the Kola region 
with the warm-water ports on Finland’s 
Gulf of Bothnia shore. 

Chief result, however, is that Russian 
hands are now free either to produce sup- 
plies for Germany or to embark on ad- 
ventures in Bessarabia, the Near East, 
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of Pressures Among Belligerents and Neutrals 
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DR. RISTO RYTI 
A wasp waist railroad 


India or the Far East. The political reasons 
for cooperation with Germany now are less 
pressing. 

GREAT BRITAIN and FRANCE after 
offering Finland 100,000 troops if assured 
transit rights by Sweden and Norway, 
now find themselves still fighting Germany 
on the 120-mile Western Front and main- 
taining an expensive blockade, which still 
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VIACHESLAV M. MOLOTOV 
After Viipuri . . . Viadivostok? 


is not complete. As a result, sharp ques- 
tions by Leslie Hore-Belisha, former Sec- 
retary of War, and other critics are aimed 
at Prime Minister Chamberlain. 

The French Parliament holds secret 
meetings to reexamine French military 
policy. The Allies are being told that, in 
order to win the war, they must carry it to 


Germany or Russia. A decision on this 
pm s now being made. 

ainLY has seen another small nation 
succumb to German-Russian pressure and 
now wonders whether cooperation with 
Berlin should be intensified and an under- 
standing reached with Moscow. The sequel 
to Nazi Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop’s 
visit to the Pope and Premier Mussolini is 
now seen to be an agreement for Germany 
to send by rail Italy’s annual purchase of 
9,000,000 tons of coal, whose shipment by 
water has been halted by the British 
blockade. Other, more extensive changes 
in Italian policy also may have been pre- 
pared at the same time. 

GERMANY by threatening SCANDI- 
NAVIA with invasion if it played host to 
an Allied expeditionary force, has elimi- 
nated any danger for the time being of 
having to fight on that northern front. As 
a result, continued supplies of Swedish 
iron ore are assured and the Scandinavian 
nations can be used more effectively as 
supply routes to evade the British block- 
ade. Sweden, Norway and Finland are ex- 
pected to huddle together now in a de- 
fensive pact, but, since Finland’s treaty 
with Russia forbids the Finns to join an 
anti-Russian alliance, the new Scandi- 
navian bloc can avoid war only by co- 
operating with the Russian and German 
powers. 

THE BALKANS are now on notice that 
human skins, and perhaps territory, can 
be saved by cooperating with Moscow and 
Berlin. Thus Rumania has promised to 
demobilize half its conscripts so that they 
may go back to the fields and grow food 
for Germany. Rumania’s compensation for 
this may be a Russian non-aggression pact 
arranged by Germany. Rumania and her 
sister Balkan nations are now indicating 
more and more a belief that they exist as 
nations only by German-Russian leave and 
that there is small value in the mutual as- 
sistance pledges they received last year 
from Great Britain and France. 

JAPAN is now noticing that Vladivos- 
tok, Russia’s Far Eastern port on the Pa- 
cific, is as dangerously situated as was 
Leningrad before the Russian-Finnish war. 
It is an easy march from Japanese-con- 
trolled Manchukuo to Russian Vladivos- 
tok. Thus Japan has reason to fear that 
Russia may want to improve its defensive 
position around Vladivostok and may in- 
crease its aid to China, now that the 
Soviet’s hands are free. 
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95% Annual Statement 


A BRIEF DIGEST...DECEMBER 31, 1939 


Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries in 1939 


Increase of $9,130,681 over 1938 


(eteeunereesskeceeneeeennens $210,625,618 


Total of such payments during the past ten years exceeded $2,180,000,000 


Insurance in force, Dec. 31, 1939............ 


Increase of $37,008,487 over Dec. 31, 1938 


New Insurance in 1939...................... 


Increase of $4,939,100 over 1938 


POTETTITTTTTT SIT TTT TT Te $6,830,834,796 


ee $427 ,756,600 





Surplus Funds reserved for General Contingencies, Dec. 31, 1939........ $125,639,022 


Increase of $1,083,811 over Dec. 31, 1938 


Voluntary Investment Reserve, Dec. 31, 1939 


Increase of $5,000,000 over Dec. 31, 1938 


Total reserved for Contingencies............ 
Dividends payable to Policyholders in 1940 


50,000,000 


eee ccccccccccccccccccocccsoees $175,639,022 
TITTITITTTITLTTTT TTT TTT TTT Tee $39,216,872 


The market value of all bonds on December 31, 1939 was 
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Would a Supreme Court Justice Prove 
An Available Presidential Candidate? 


E. K. Cheadle, Jr. 


SHELBY, MONT.; Chairman, Central Mon- 
tana Republican State Committee, 


answers: 


I do not believe that service on the Su- 
preme Court in any way affects prospec- 
tive nominees’ qualifications or prospects 
for election. Therefore, the 1916 precedent 
has no bearing. 

Obviously, the drafting of any Demo- 
cratic nominee except Roosevelt would be 
done by the President alone. 

My belief is that proved qualifications 
and integrity, or the lack thereof, should 
be considered, rather than official position 
on a court or otherwise. 


G. L. Swartz 


ELKO, NEV.; Chairman, Democratic 
State Committee, 


answers: 


Because party lines are broken and the 
independent voter holds the balance of 
power, each convention will try to select a 
candidate with a strong popular appeal. A 
man trained for the judiciary seldom has 
that appeal, as was proved by Hughes’ de- 
feat. 

Even the present liberal complexion of 
the Supreme Court has not yet completely 
removed the popular conviction that it was 
a bar to any legislation in the interest of 
human rights. 


(by telegraph) 


(by telegraph) 
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JAMES F. THOMSON 
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In the current discussion of 
nominees for the Presidency much 
comment centers on the feasibility 
of choosing such nominees from 
the Supreme Court bench, such as 
Justice Douglas for the Democrats 
or Justice Roberts for the Republi- 
cans. This procedure was followed 
by the Republicans in 1916, when 
they chose Justice Hughes as their 
standard-bearer. 

To sound the depth of such a 


movement, The United States News 
asked the chairmen of all Republi- 
can and Democratic state commit- 
tees this question: 


Do you think that the 1916 
precedent would justify either 
party at this time in consider- 
ing a nominee who is serving 
on the Supreme Court? 


Answers received appear here- 
with. 





answers: 


Therefore, it is not likely that either con- 
vention will make such a selection. 


Philip H. Mecom 


SHREVEPORT, LA.; Chairman, Republican 
State Central Committee; Former 

United States Attorney, Western 

District of Louisiana, 


(by telegraph) 


Let the. Supreme Court alone. My 
answer is no. 


Louis B. Whitney 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.; Chairman, Democratic 
State Committee, 


answers: 

Precedent is becoming, as civil liberty 
soon may be, a thing of the past. If the 
Democrats and Republicans want to draft 
Douglas and Roberts, respectively from 
the Supreme Court, as candidates for Pres- 
ident, such a move would be justified, in 
my opinion, even without the Hughes 
precedent of 1916. 

As an addendum, it may not be amiss 
to say that there seem to be a great many 
citizens in this country who are more than 
willing to trade their birthright, i.e., civil 
liberty, for a mess of pottage. 


James F. Thomson 


LANSING, MICH.; Chairman, Republican 
State Central Committee, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

I do not think the Republican Party can 
afford to remove anyone from the Su- 
preme Court as a candidate for President 
in 1940, with the abundant material we 
have available off the bench. 


James B. Griffith 


CHEYENNE, WYO.; Chairman, Republican 
State Central Committee, 


answers: 


I do not believe that circumstances 
justify either party taking a man from 
the Supreme Court bench. I believe they 
are more or less isolated from the actual 
needs of the people, and I would much 
rather take a man who is serving in the 
United States Senate or in some adminis- 
trative or executive capacity other than 
a judicial position. 


(by telegraph) 


Hugh E. Exum 


AMARILLO, TEXAS; Chairman, Republican 
State Executive Committee, 


answers: 


My thought is that conditions arising 
and prevailing at the time of the meeting 
of the nominating conventions of both 
parties no doubt will govern the situation. 
Personally, I can offer no objections to 
following the precedent established by the 
Republican Party in 1916. 


(by telegraph) 


S. D. Redmond 


JACKSON, MISS.; Chairman, Republican 
State Central Committee, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

I feel that the 1916 precedent was a bad 
one. All members of the Supreme Court 
should be kept just as far from politics as 
possible. Whenever a jurist ascends the 
Supreme Court bench, all political doors 
should be forever closed behind him. He 
should undergo a political blackout. 

The people do not look with favor upon 
political jurists, and no member of the 
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Supreme Court could possibly enhance his 
standing with the American people by cast- 
ing aside his sacred ermine to engage in a 
political scramble for office, no matter how 
lofty the office might be. 

I do not believe that either of the major 
parties would increase its chances to win 
by undertaking to politicalize one of the 
members of the highest tribunal of the 
land in an effort to win an election. 


William J. Britton 


WOLFEBORO, N.H.; Chairman, Republican 
State Committee, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


No. The shoemaker should stick to his 
last. 


George W. Schryver 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS.; Chairman, Re- 
publican State Central Committee, 

answers: 

Justice Roberts should not be drafted 
for presidential candidacy. Such an act 
would be a direct play into the hands of 
the New Deal and open the way for more 
court packing. The Republican Party has 
an abundance of presidential timber and 
there is nothing to justify such dangerous 
procedure. It does not make sense. 


(by telegraph) 


Forrest W. Eccles 


RENO, NEVADA; Chairman, Republican 
State Central Committee, 
answers: 

The answer is, no. 

In 1916, a presidential nominee secured 
from the Supreme Court carried with him 
in his campaign at least some of the dig- 
nity, prestige and veneration of the court. 

Today in the public mind, these quali- 
ties are no more, and in their place is a 
jumble of nine old men and a packed deck. 

Certainly no candidate secured from 
this source would carry public appeal. 


C. M. Fitzwilliam 


WICHITA, KANSAS; Chairman, Democratic 
State Committee, 
answers: 

I do not believe that it would add any- 
thing to the dignity of the Supreme Court 
of the United States if its members should 
be responsive’ to popular clamor and will- 
ing to step down and engage in partisan 
political campaigns, even though it is for 
the office of President of the United States. 

The respect which the American people 
have for the Supreme Court would be ma- 
terially weakened should either Justice 
Douglas or Justice Roberts step down to 
become a candidate for a political office. 
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Doings Business 
In 35 Languages 























© To youngsters or oldsters whose 
hobby is collecting stamps, the in- 
coming mail department of our ex- 
port company would very likely 
prove a paradise. 


° A single day’s mail will bring 
letters from as many as twenty-five 
countries. In the course of a year, 
correspondence is received from 
practically every country in the 
world, and it has traveled to us by 
every conceivable mode of trans- 
portation from Tibetan runner to 
air express. It may be penned in 
anything from a Chinese ideo- 
graphic script to just plain Ameri- 
can English. More than thirty-five 
different languages will find their 
way in and out of the mail basket. 


° No doubt you have heard many 
men say that their business “‘is dif- 
ferent.” But rarely will you find a 
business right here in our own coun- 
try that is as really different as that 
of our people whose responsibility 
lies in the shipment and sale of our 
products abroad. 


¢ Most of these men have spent 
years in the field, in Buenos Aires, 
Singapore, London, Cape Town. 
They have sold our products in 
Spanish, French, Portuguese, Swed- 
ish and even more remote tongues. 





They have learned to make change 
in lira, pesos and shillings as sim- 
ply as you and I count our change 
from a dollar bill. 


¢ During the past two years we 
have run an advertising campaign 
in 95 newspapers in 41 countries. 
Each advertisement is translated in- 
to 7 different languages. 25 entirely 
different currencies are used to pay 
for the newspaper space. 


° Climate also plays an impor- 
tant part in the distribution of our 
products throughout the world. For 
instance, a radio set which is per- 
fectly suitable for sale in the United 
States must be specially designed 
and treated to stand up under trop- 
ical humidities before it is accept- 
able to countries near the equator. 


¢ Another product problem is that 
of electric voltage and frequency. 
Here in the United States 110 volt 
60 cycle current is standard almost 
everywhere, but in export territo- 
ries these voltages range anywhere 
from 90 to 380 volts, and from 1674 
to 133 cycles. 


¢ Add to these problems the com- 
plications of the present world 
strife. But business goes on as ever, 
and our export people insist that 
theirs is the most interesting busi- 
ness in the world. 


¢ All of the products that we 
make, from the grain of wheat lamp 
for doctors to immense turbines for 
power companies, find their way to 
the farthest reaches of the globe. 
American products find a ready 
marketabroad.Andthefactthatthese 
products sell at higher prices incom- 
petition with those locally manu- 
factured is a tribute to American 
craftsmanship and salesmanship. 
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Editors View Labor Law Revision 
Approve Report of Smith Committee by Large Majority 


Argument of smaller group 
is that sole need is for 
improved board procedure 


Nearly three-fourths of commenting 
newspapers approve the Smith commit- 
tee’s proposed amendments to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. The minority 
believes the need is not for a change in 
the law itself, but is for improved pro- 
cedure on the part of the Labor Board 
in administering the law. Especially does 
the minority oppose a division of author- 
ity between a new judicial board and a 
single administrator, contending such 
change would mean confusion and delay. 

“The proposed amendments,” argues 
the Detroit (Mich.), News (Ind.), “will 
appeal to any fair-minded person as sen- 
sible and worthy.” The News objects to 
“court review of the board’s findings of 
fact.” 


Opposition to the proposed changes is 
voiced by the Boston (Mass.) Transcript 
(Rep.) with the contention that “under 
the proposed arrangement, the single ad- 
ministrator might proceed on one tack; 
the judicial board might prefer another, 
and endless delays and repetitions could 
result.” 

“Many of the deficiencies of procedure 
in the past,” in the judgment of the New 
Haven (Conn.) Journal-Courier (Ind.), 
“cannot be cured simply by new legisla- 
tion. For those deficiencies root in the at- 
titude of the NLRB personnel.” 

With a similar point of view, the 
Youngstown (O.) Vindicator (Dem.) 
states that “labor peace cannot be ob- 
tained by laws or amendments, but only 
by a spirit of fairness and honesty on both 
sides.” 

“We see in the proposed changes,” ac- 
cording to the Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal 
(Ind.), “not the slightest threat to the 
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fundamental right of labor to organize, but 
a step toward making the Wagner Act the 
agency for industrial peace it was intended 
to be.” 

“Congress can put a stop to no small 
amount of industrial unrest,” declares the 
Wilmington (Del.) News (Ind.), “and at 
the same time further the cause of real as 
opposed to synthetic collective bargain- 
ing.” 

It is asserted by the Birmingham (Ala.) 
Age-Herald (Dem.) that “there is noth- 
ing, on the surface at least, to indicate 
that destruction of the principal objectives 
of the act is threatened.” 

“An abuse to be corrected,” states the 
Rock Island (Ill.) Argus (Ind.), “is em- 
phasized by the recommendation that hear- 
ings shall be conducted according to the 
rules of evidence, and that findings shall 
be made on the basis of ‘preponderance of 
fact’. At present the facts are whatever 
the board wishes to say they are.” 


Hungerford for Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
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The Pre and Con of National Jssues 





The Russo-Finnish Peace Terms 
Regarded as Stalin-Hitler Victory 


The terms of the peace pact between 
Russia and Finland are appraised by three- 
fourths of commenting newspapers as a 
victory shared by Stalin and Hitler, a se- 
vere reversal to the Allies. 

The minority view the capitulation in a 
less gloomy light. They argue that Finland 
has retained to a large measure her inde- 
pendence, has won great credit for resist- 
ing such a colossal adversary, and, further, 
that the Allies have suffered little loss in 
the general European situation. 


“Great Opportunity Missed” 

“For the Allies,” states the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Evening Bulletin (Rep.), “here 
was another case of a great opportunity 
missed, a chance for a great stroke for 
victory tossed away through timidity and 
shortsightedness.” 

More hopefully, the Washington (D.C.) 
Evening Star (Ind.) contends that “over- 
shadowing the losses which the Finns have 
sustained in a peace without loss of honor 
is the vital fact that Finland has measur- 
ably preserved her independence, her 
sovereignty over the territory which re- 
mains to her, and above all her democratic 
system of government.” The Star con- 
gratulates the Finnish army on the fact 
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that it was “undefeated when the truce 
went into effect.” 

“One may doubt,” says the New York 
Times (Dem.), “whether the result is a 
body-blow to the Allied cause in Europe’s 
major war,” while the Newark (N.J.) 
Evening News (Ind.) declares, “it is a 
peace that pleases Moscow and Berlin, 
but is received elsewhere, whatever the 
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§ ” Me, fas 
THE LIGHT THAT NEVER HAD A CHANCE 


sense of relief, with skepticism and grave 
apprehension.” 

The Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Dem.) con- 
cludes that “Russia can work its will with 
little or no challenge from without,” and 
that paper asserts, “the bitter truth for 
the Allies is that peace between Russia 
and Finland seems to presage but ill for 
their cause.” 

“The precise terms of the peace treaty 
with the Kremlin, severe as they appear 
to be,” according to the New York Herald 
Tribune (Rep.), “are less important than 
the fact of capitulation.” The Herald 
Tribune adds that “the blow to the Allies 
in respect to prestige is considerable.” 

“It is a German victory,” asserts the 
Washington (D.C.) News (Ind.). 

The Brooklyn (N.Y.) Eagle (Dem.) 
voices the view that “Stalin has taken his 
place alongside Hitler as a militarist and 
an expansionist with no respect for the 





rights of others.” As to the peace, the 
Eagle comments that “to continue piling 
up death lists would be folly.” 


Impaired Military Prestige 

The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.) 
maintains that “Russia emerges from the 
struggle with her gains achieved, but also 
with her military prestige sadly impaired.” 

The Chicago Tribune (Ind.) says the 
Finnish people “will have their own gov- 
ernment, they may be free of the foreign 
oppressor, and they can await settlement 
of the larger questions involved in the 
bigger war.” “By making peace,” the 
Tribune further states, “the Finns have 
contributed to the peace of the Scandina- 
vian peninsula. It is not without signifi- 
cance that peace has been contracted with- 
out the destruction of one of the com- 
batants.” 


Russian Might Discounted 


“The myth of Russian might has been 
dissipated,” comments the Birmingham 
(Ala.) News (Ind. Dem.) “Russia is 
much less of a threat to the peace of the 
world. The world will be glad that this 
one evidence has been given that the tide 
of conflict can turn.” 

“Will Russia now turn the force of her 
arms elsewhere?” asks the Rochester 
(N.Y.) Times-Union (Rep.). “That re- 
mains to be seen. In the North she is 
victor, though at heavy cost.” 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 








ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


A ‘SOCIALIZED’ AGRICULTURE 


Vast Co-operative Set-Up Limits Competition Among Farmers 


System’s controlling factor 
is federal management. 
Cost is a billion a year. 


Government is pushing rapidly ahead 
with its program for a socialized agri- 
culture. Abandoned is the idea that the 
American farmer—long regarded as the 
most rugged of rugged American individ- 
ualists—can ever again become the inde- 
pendent lord of his acres and the master 
of his future. 

In the last few days the Senate has de- 
cided that the farmer should not be asked 
to accept a smaller cash subsidy from the 
Treasury. Republican candidates for Pres- 
ident have accepted the basic essentials of 
the farm program that has evolved since 
1933. And in the last few days more plans 
have been introduced in Congress to ex- 
tend this socializing process. 


Secretary Wallace’s Plan 

To Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace must go the responsibility for this 
virtual revolution in agriculture. The over- 
all plan is his; the method has been worked 
out by the group of men he has gathered 
around him. Both plan and method spring 
from Mr. Wallace’s long study of the 
American farm problem. 

Secretary Wallace’s background is 
rooted deep in the belief that agricultural 
welfare is the concern of Government. His 
grandfather, Henry Wallace, was an early 
supporter of Theodore Roosevelt’s con- 
servation policies. His father, Henry C. 
Wallace, as President Harding’s Secretary 
of Agriculture, tried and failed to get more 
government consideration for the farmer 
as early as 1921. The present Secretary 
has built on their foundations. 


Parity the Basic Theory 

Basic theory of the Wallace plan is 
that agriculture should be given “parity” 
with industry in American life and that a 
farm organization is needed to get it. Sec- 
retary Wallace scouts the idea that the 
American farmer can stand on his own feet 
as a little businessman, and compete suc- 
cessfully with his neighbors. He also 
doubts that the small, competitive, indi- 
vidualistic farmer has a chance of keep- 
ing his markets, either at home or abroad. 
The world depression gave Mr. Wallace his 
opportunity. The farmer became con- 
vinced that he could not act alone to solve 
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Farm program is leading farmers 
out of competitive production. 

Government supervises plant- 
ing, controls acreage, pegs prices. 

Farm income protected by a sys- 
tem of loans and subsidies. 

Government speculates on a 
“you win, | lose” basis. 

Secretary Wallace fathers the 
billion-dollar annual program. 

Federal planning reaches every 
phase of farm activity. 





his problems. As a single operator he could 
only grow his crop and add to surpluses. 
Mordecai Ezekiel, one of Mr. Wallace’s 
economists, concluded that there were 
too many farmers tilling too much soil; 
that 60 per cent of them could do the job 
of raising food and fibers for available 
markets. The problem then, was to find 
new outlets and new markets or control 
the industry. 


Crop Control Program 


Secretary Wallace advocated control and 
sold his ideas, first to the President and 
then to the farmers. The basic principle 
in the Secretary’s control program is that 
farming should be protected primarily as 
a way of life instead of a means for profit. 
From this springs the idea of protecting 
the soil by planting grass and developing 
woodlands, as well as exploiting it by 
planting salable crops. This gives the 
farm program a social, rather than an 
economic purpose. 

The first decision made by the Secre- 
tary and his aides was that the family- 
sized farm is basically desirable. There 
might be too many people on farms for 
present needs, but farmers, nevertheless, 
should remain on the soil. Besides, these 
experts argued, there is no place in in- 
dustry for any more displaced farmers. 

To enable farmers to remain and live on 
family farms, the Department of Agri- 
culture constructed a governmental ma- 
chine for controlling output and gearing 
it more closely to available demand. 
Farmers are asked to curtail production 
and in return they receive payments for 
conserving the soil left fallow. Soil con- 


servation today accounts for $475,000,000 
of the annual farm subsidy. 

In addition to this subsidy, Congress 
has decided that farmers are entitled to 
the same share of the national income that 
they enjoyed before the first World War. 
Thus, “parity” payments of $225,000,000 
a year were voted in 1939. 

To receive these payments, farmers must 
cooperate with the government crop con- 
trol program. Thus they are told how 
much to plant in all the major crops— 
wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco and rice. 
And if yields from these fewer acres 
threaten to produce price-depressing sur- 
pluses, farmers are told how much of their 
crop they may market. This has been 
done in the case of cotton and probably 
will be done next year for the tobacco crop. 

After harvests are in, the Government 
continues to keep its finger in the farm 
situation by protecting farmers from the 
normal risks of the market place. This is 
done through a system of crop loans, 
whereby the Government undertakes 
heavy speculative risks and guarantees 
to take no profit. 

Crop loans protect the farmer’s income 
in this way: 

When harvests are ready for market, 
the farmer can either sell his crop or loan 
it to the Government at a stipulated price. 
If the market price is above the loan 
price, he sells, but, if the market price is 
low, he borrows. Then, if prices should 
rise, the farmer sells his crop, repays the 
Government and pockets the difference. 
But, if prices fall, the farmer merely gives 
the Government his crop and cancels his 
loan. The Government bears the loss and 
keeps the crop off the market. 


Government Assumes Surpluses 
This speculation will cost the Govern- 
ment more than $100,000,000 this year, 
since 8.3 cents a pound was loaned on 
cotton, 63 cents a bushel on wheat and 57 
cents a bushel on corn, drought at home 
and war abroad, however, promise to 
spare the Government this expense next 
year, because farm prices are rising. 
Through these price-pegging activities, 
the Government also has relieved the 
farmer of his surplus problem by assum- 
ing surpluses itself. To get rid of com- 
modities that cannot be sold without low- 
ering farm income, the Department of Ag- 
riculture conducts a many-sided disposal 
program. Exports of wheat and cotton are 
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subsidized, and through the food stamp 
plan and other means, the Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation distributes free food 
to the relief population. Last year these 
activities cost $190,000,000. 

Through the farm program, the Gov- 
ernment thus relieves the individual farm- 
er of most of the risks connected with 
fluctuating prices on a free market. Gov- 
ernment is now proposing to protect the 
farmer from the risks of crop failures. 

First step in this direction was taken 
when Government insured the 1939 wheat 
crop. Under this system, a wheat grower 
delivers a few bushels of wheat, or the cash 
equivalent, to the Government as a pre- 
mium. In return, the Government guar- 
antees the grower’s crop against failure. If 
his crop fails, the grower receives his in- 
sured yield of wheat from Government- 
financed warehouses which store the pre- 
miums. 


Loans at Low Interest 

Along with price protection and crop in- 
surance, the Government also provides 
long-term loans to distressed farmers to 
set them up as owners of their own ground. 
Successful tenants may borrow as much as 
$12,000 for 40 years to buy their farms, 
and poverty-haunted rural families are 
loaned small amounts to buy the equip- 
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ment and livestock needed to make them 
self-supporting. 

To complete the circle of socialized ag- 
riculture, the Government also sees to it 
that the farmer can get the funds he needs 
at low rates of interest. This is done 


through the Farm Credit Administration, 
which has lately become a part of the De- 
This adminis- 


partment of Agriculture. 
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tration now holds about 40 per cent of the 
$7,000,000,000 farm debt. If pending bills 
to provide farmers permanent credit at 3 
per cent pass Congress, FCA is likely to 
assume the entire farm debt. 

Farm credit policies are 


now being 
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fiercely debated in Congress. Some de- 
baters are contending that, until Congress 
ordered FCA to lower its interest from 4 
and 5 per cent to 31% per cent, the Farm 
Credit Administration stood on its own 
feet as a farm bank. The fact is, as offi- 
cials explain, that farmers meet their Farm 
Credit payments only because of federal 
subsidies. 

Federal farm machinery thus fits every 
purpose. It advises the farmer what and 
how much to plant, it: insures his crops, 
protects his prices, subsidizes his exports, 
buys his surpluses and provides cheap 
money for loans. 


Huge Cooperative Machine 

Effect of this program has been to 
restrict competition in agriculture. No 
longer are six million farmers operating 
six million independent agricultural plants. 
Today they have become six million semi- 
independent cogs in a huge cooperative 
machine supervised by the federal Govern- 
ment. This machine, furthermore, is tend- 
ing to freeze the farmer’s present status 
on his farm. 

The acreage allotment program acts to 
prevent new land from being cultivated 
without government consent. A cotton 
farmer, for instance, cannot any longer 
buy the uncultivated tract next to his farm 
and plant it in cotton. There is no allot- 
ment for that land and therefore cotton 
grown thereon will get no government 





price-protection, no government loans, no 
government parity payments. 

In supervising this program, federal 
managers careful to demo- 
cratic processes. Farmers enter the pro- 
gram voluntarily and are permitted to 
vote on almost every decision made in 
Washington. To invoke marketing quo- 
tas, for instance, a two-thirds vote of 
affected crop producers is necessary. En- 
forcement of all control agreements is 
left to the determination of county com- 
mittees chosen by participating farmers 
themselves. 

Secretary Wallace thus has led a large 
section of the population away from the 
traditional competitive system into a co- 
operative system where the controlling 
factor is government management. To 
date the federal Treasury has spent more 
than $3,000,000,000 to support the farm 
program, which is now costing more than 
a billion a year. 


are observe 


Foreign Markets Lost 

The outlook is that farm subsidies will 
become a permanent government expense. 
The Secretary and his aides see little hope 
of ever regaining the markets abroad need- 
ed to make American agriculture profit- 
able, and they refuse to abandon the con- 
trols that now support it artificially. In 
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fact, they are now suggesting a new con- 
sumers’ tax for the farmers’ benefit. 

Critics of the program are now begin- 
ning to wonder whether a competitive 
business system can continue to support 
a controlled agriculture without adopting 
some controls itself; whether planned ag- 
riculture is not a forerunner to planned 
business. 
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Latin Trade: Boom or Bubble? 


Sobering Long-Range Views Behind Encouraging Sales Totals 


Commerce Department 
hunts new products U. S. 
can buy in South America 


Warnings are now coming from govern- 
ment experts that the present war-made 
boom in trade with Latin America is a 
gift horse that needs to be looked squarely 
in the mouth. 

Their advice is that American business- 
men should not count too heavily on gold- 
en trade opportunities in countries to the 
south, 

To come to this conclusion, the analysts 
have looked behind the present trade fig- 
ures. Currently nothing but optimism is 
reflected in the totals of exports to the 
twenty Latin American nations. 

When war was declared abroad, this 
country’s trade with Latin America was 
holding its own, but not showing any 
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marked rise. Outbreak of war, removing 
Germany as a supplier to Latin America 
and curtailing exports from other bellig- 
erents, turned Latin American buyers to 
the United States, with a resulting boom 
for this country’s exporters. For the whole 
year 1939, exports to Latin America rose 
12 per cent above 1938. But sales for the 
last four months of the year were 42 per 
cent higher than in the last four months 
of 1938. 

The September-December total of ship- 
ments to Latin America last year was 
$266,000,000, while sales for the whole 
year to that area were $633,000,000. Gains 
for the year ranged from 7 per cent in the 
case of Cuba and 9 per cent in the case 
of Chile to over 30 per cent in trade with 
Brazil, Central America and Mexico. 

Even in January, 1940, sales were in 
many cases almost double those for Janu- 
ary of last year, though the shipments 


HOW'S BUSINESS? — A COMPARISON BY STATES 
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February business activity, measured by check payments, ex- 
ceeded that of the year before by 14.02 per cent. 
for higher prices, the gain was 11.14 per cent. 
shows business conditions by States compared with the 
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slipped down more than 13 per cent con. 
pared to December, 1939. Exports t 
Latin American countries were $66,324,000 
in January, 1940; $39,491,000 in January, 
1939, and $76,500,000 in December, 19939, 

But a forecast less encouraging than 
these figures might warrant is being passed 
around the Capitol, though without th 
official stamp of approval. This mor 
sober view is taken chiefly by Dudley P.K. 
Wood, special Commerce Department ad- 
viser. 

Looking at the long-term trend, the fol- 
lowing symptoms of basic weakness in 
trade between North and South 
are pointed out: 

1. Shortage of dollar exchange in Latin 
nations. This, however, may be alleviated 
by the $100,000,000 project for a Pan 
American Bank which the State Depart- 
ment approved last week. 

2. A dead weight of 
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national average. All States showed increased activity. The 
average national gain was exceeded in 15 States shown i 
white; closely approached by the 16 shaded States. 
black States fell below that average. 
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issues, only slightly relieved by such ges- 
tures as the new payment schedule offered 
by Colombia. 

3. Fear in the United States of political 
instability in Latin America, typified by 
recent abortive revolts in Peru and Ecua- 
dor and changes of government power in 
Bolivia and Paraguay. 

4. North American apprehension of ex- 
propriation and nationalistic legislation in 
Latin America, such as Mexican action in 
taking over foreign-owned oil wells. A re- 
ported Mexican arrangement with the 
Sinclair Oil Company, if completed and 
extended to other oil companies might al- 
lay these fears to some extent. 

5. Searcity of Latin Ameriean products 
that do not compete with goods produced 
in this country. This is now the object of 
study by Commerce Department experts. 

These studies promise gradual expansion 
of the list of non-competitive products that 
the United States will be able to buy from 
Latin America. Lengthening the list means 
painstaking work in developing rubber 
plantations in Costa Rica and Panama, 
in analyzing a score of little-known Latin 
American barks, roots and herbs to see if 
they will fit into American industrial 
processes, surveying vast unexplored tracts 
of jungle for signs of potential new in- 
dustries. 
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A Business Pause: 
Awaiting the Cue 





Business continued on dead center again 
last week. It is apparently waiting for its 
cue, either from the turn of events abroad 
or from the response of domestic consum- 
ing markets to a hesitantly advancing 
Spring season. 

Retail sales of motor vehicles appar- 
ently reached 285,000 in February, failing 
to show the usual seasonal decline from 
January and setting a new record for the 
month. Production the first two months of 
this year has been substantially higher 
than in 1937, the high year of the decade. 
Retail sales have been about 1 per cent 
higher. Dealers’ stocks, however, have 
been built up rapidly and at the end of 
February amounted to 480,000 vehicles, 
the highest in history for that date. Re- 
tail deliveries have far to go this month to 
equal the 485,000 of March, 1937. Pro- 
duction schedules are set at approximately 
450,000, compared with 519,000 produced 
in March, 1937. 

New building contracts awarded in Feb- 
ruary amounted to $201,000,000, accord- 
ing to the F. W. Dodge Corporation. This 
was a contra-seasonal increase of $5,000,- 
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A sober view... 
(See page 30) 


000 over the poor January figure, but, with 
that exception, was the lowest since the 
depression bottom in February, 1938. The 
slump in new contracts the last two months 
has been greatest in publicly financed con- 
struction. Total privately financed work in 
February was about 9 per cent greater than 
a year ago. The value of new residential 





BUSINESS 
BAROMETERS 


Production is back in balance 
with consumption, durable goods 
production is below non-durable, 
and many factors are encouraging. 
War uncertainty, however, still in- 
duces hesitation. 

Steel decline checked at 65 
per cent—consumption remaining 
around 70, new buying at 40. 
Backlogs low—increased orders 
needed by April 1 to avert further 
recession. 

Retail auto buying end of Febru- 
ary highest on record—but so were 
dealer stocks. March output esti- 
mated about 450,000, or 13 per 
cent below 1937. 

Building contracts in February 9 
per cent below 1939, but rose con- 
tra-seasonally 22 per cent over 
January. 








structures contracted for last month was 5 
per cent below a year ago and the lowest 
since April, 1938. FHA mortgage appraisals, 
however, reflect a continued active interest 
in smaller homes. 

The textile industry, which after its 
February slump experienced a fairly 
marked recovery in early March, has again 
slowed up. Latest reports are of contem- 
plated curtailment in most types except 
heavy industrial fabrics. 

Retail trade, while holding well above 
last year’s level, has scarcely maintained 
the seasonal trend since the holidays. The 
department store index fell from 96 in De- 
cember to 92 in January, and 90 in Feb- 
ruary. Chain and mail order sales have 
done somewhat better. 

As in 1937, inventories seem likely to 
prove one of the most decisive factors. 
Such evidence as can be obtained suggests 
that the level of inventories now is about 
the same in relation to current sales as in 
the late Spring of 1937. This relationship 
is not a particularly burdensome one. The 
main question is how well consumer de- 
mand will hold up (it did not hold up in 
1937) and how far businessmen will be- 
lieve it safe to reduce stocks under war- 
time conditions. 








* 


No ‘Boom and Bust’ 
In Sagging Prices 


In its recent price situation summary, 
the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee compliments business on its “states- 
manship” in not taking advantage of the 
war situation to advance prices unduly. 
In this way, the committee says, business- 
men have helped to avert a “boom and 
bust” like that of 1937. 

The kind words of the TNEC no doubt 
are gratifying to businessmen as indicative 
of good will from an official government 
quarter, but cynics may recall the similar 
statements, common from 1923 to 1929, 
about “business having learned its lesson 
in 1920.” 

The price index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics on March 2 recorded another 
small weekly decline, to 78.4 per cent of 
the 1926 average, at which it was only 1.7 
points above the corresponding date of 
1939. Prices generally have shown a sag- 
ging tendency for the past several months. 
Farm products, food and textiles have con- 
tributed the bulk of the recent declines. 

Most recent war news has tended to un- 
settle prices rather than cause them to ad- 
vance. The Finnish-Russian peace agreement 
and other foreign influences caused de- 
clines in wheat and cotton particularly. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN bid on a federal government 
contract even though you do not hold 
a contractor’s license in the State where 
bids are received. The Comptroller General 
has ruled that a New Mexico statute re- 
quiring all bidders on public contracts to 
be licensed contractors cannot bind the 
federal Government. 


¥ os 


YOU CANNOT employ minors on gov- 
ernment contract work, even though you 
may have a union contract which provides 
that you should employ a number of un- 
der-age persons. The Public Contracts 
Division of the Labor Department rules 
that the Walsh-Healey Act barring child 
labor on government work supersedes any 
union agreements. 


x * * 


YOU CAN, in setting up a trust for 
more than one beneficiary, claim a $5,000 
gift-tax exclusion for each beneficiary. 
The Board of Tax Appeals upholds a 
$15,000 exclusion in a trust set up for 
three prospective heirs. 


x + * 


YOU CANNOT insure a _ mortgage 
on a small-scale rental housing project 
with the Federal Housing Administration 
if the value of the dwelling space exceeds 
$1,350 per room. Mortgages for such proj- 
ects are limited to $100,000. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT exaggerate the dis- 
counts you allow in selling goods. The 
Federal Trade Commission has proceeded 
against a tire dealer who advertised a 
20 per cent saving, contending that the 
dealer overlooked the normal discount 


allowances for used tires but insisted on 
old tires being turned in. If the used-tire 
discount were included, the saving would 
have been only 11 per cent, charges the 
FTC. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT connect the sale of 
your products with games of chance. The 
Federal .Trade Commission has com- 
plained against two candy manufacturers 
for supplying “push cards” with candy 
bars, contending that the price of the 
candy is determined by the sum printed on 
the push cards. Such practices, the Com- 
mission charges, are unfair to competitors 
and the public. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, apparently, permit your 
foremen to attend union organizational 
meetings of your employes if you do noth- 
ing else to discourage union activity. The 
Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals has 
held that presence of foremen at a union 
meeting is in itself insufficient evidence 
that the employer interfered with the or- 
ganization of his employes. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, apparently, be held re- 
sponsible for Social Security taxes for 
the employes of your distributor, if the 
distributor operates as an independent 
merchant. A federal court in Illinois has 
held that the distributor of an oil re- 
finery’s products, who gets his goods on 
consignment, is not a refinery employe, 
and, therefore, the distributors’ employes 
are not employes of the refinery. 

* * * 


YOU CAN, probably, offset business 


losses of one year against profits of the 
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next year even if the business you engage 
in is only a sideline. The Seventh Circuit 
Court of Appeals holds that a contractor 
who had traded extensively in real estate 
could offset his real estate losses against 
real estate gains even though he was not 
a licensed real estate broker. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid responsibility 
under the Wagner Act if you operate a 
building in which companies doing inter. 
state business have their offices. The Labor 
Board holds that building service em. 
ployes in the offices of the Texas Con- 
pany in Houston, Tex., are covered by 
the Wagner Act. 


YOU CANNOT be forced to comply 
with either the Eight-Hour Law or the 
Wage and Hour Law through a gover. 
ment contract to carry the mail. The 
Comptroller General rules that mail con- 
tracts cannot properly require compl 
ance with either law. 


* 


YOU CAN, at least in Arkansas, refuse 
to pay the finance company if an automo- 
bile dealer defrauded you in selling you a 
used car. The Arkansas Supreme Court 
holds the finance company, and dealer, 
liable for fraudulent representations. 


* * * 


YOU CAN form a corporation to build 
a new large-scale housing project and get 
the Federal Housing Administration to in- 
sure your mortgage if the Administrator 
finds the project to be economically feas- 
ible. Mortgages for large-scale projects 
must be for $100,000 or more and must 
finance the construction of at least 16 rent- 
able dwelling units. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, apparently, use even 
slightly misleading words in advertising 
food, drug or cosmetics products. The 
Federal Trade Commission orders a sellet 
of hair dye to stop using the word “restor 
er” in its advertising, because the produtt 
dyes rather than restores natural color. 


* * * 


YOU CAN observe a union contract 9 
strictly that union membership in yoll 
plant is discouraged, without violating 
the Wagner Act. The Labor Board has 
held that the employer cannot be heli 
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responsible for living up strictly to the 
terms of a union contract. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, perhaps, be assured that 
the Holding Company Act will not affect 
the public utility holding company in 
which you own stock, if its income is 
derived primarily from utility operations. 
The Securities & Exchange Commission re- 
cently exempted one utility holding com- 
pany whose subsidiaries’ gross operating 
revenue was 24 per cent of the gross oper- 
ating revenue of the holding company. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying federal 
income taxes on interest received from 
Tennessee Valley Authority bonds. The 
Internal Revenue Bureau holds that Con- 


gress did not provide tax exemption for 
bonds issued on TVA. 
+* + * 

YOU CANNOT lock out employes who 
threaten to strike because you will not 
discharge a foreman they don’t like. The 
Labor Board holds that action to secure 
discharge of such a foreman is concerted 
activity allowed under the Wagner Act. 
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Directelevatorand stairway con- 
nections with Grand Central... 
to all that is best in luxurious 
comfort, high quality meals and 
perfect service. To heighten the 
enjoyment of your visit to New 
York ... stay at The Biltmore. 


Single Rooms, $5.00 up 
Double Rooms, $7.00 up 
with Twin Beds, $8.00 up 
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David B. Mulligan, President 
MADISON AVE. AT 43RD ST., N. Y. 
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Retail deliveries 
are 114% ahead of 1939 to date... 


* 


February 132% ahead of 
last February! 


OU’RE seeing 1939 re- 
peating itself in 1940—at 
Studebaker! 

Sales of Studebaker cars, so 
far this year, are up substantially 
over last year. 

This steadily increasing pub- 
lic demand for the Studebaker 
Champion, the Studebaker 
Commander and the Studebaker 
President proves conclusively 
that these three great cars must 
indeed be value-loaded with 
superior style, superior riding 
comfort, superior workman- 
ship and superior operating 
economy. 


Studebaker beat all cars in 
official gas economy contest 


If you’re buying a new car, see 
to it that you get one of these 
three money-saving Studebakers 
that took the measure of all 
other cars in economy, in 
this year’s Gilmore-Yosemite 


Founded in 1852 « 


Sweepstakes, under American 
Automobile Association super- 
vision. 

With expert drivers and low- 
extra-cost overdrive, the Stude- 
baker Champion averaged 29.19 
miles per gallon, the Studebaker 
Commander 24.72 miles per 
gallon and the Studebaker 
President 23.40 miles per gal- 
lon in that greatest of all gas 
economy contests. 

You can be the proud owner 
of a Studebaker Champion for 
as little as $660 delivered at the 
factory, South Bend, Indiana. 
That’s right down on a level 
with the 3 other largest selling 
lowest price cars. And the prices 
of Studebaker’s Commander 
and President—and of Stude- 
baker commercial cars and 
trucks are comparably low. 

See your local Studebaker 
dealer now. You can buy any 
Studebaker for a low down pay- 
ment and on easy C.I.T. terms. 


STUDEBAKER... THE GREAT INDEPENDENT 


World’s Oldest Vehicle Manufacturer 
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LINE-UP IN LABOR LAW FIGHT 


Milder Amendments Expected in Move 


Senator Wagner opposes 
‘ripper’ legislation. 
AFL suggests changes 


Battle lines are being drawn now in the 
first stages of a drive to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act at this session 
of Congress. 

Administration leaders are definite in 
their intention to prevent Congress from 
voting on the changes proposed by the 
Smith investigating committee. (U.S.N. 
March 15.) The plan is to pigeonhole the 
Smith bill and bring milder amendments, 
now being drafted by the regular House 
Labor Committee, before the House for 
a vote. 

The Committee bill will be sponsored 
by the committee chairman, Representa- 
tive Mary T. Norton (Dem.), of New 
Jersey. It is expected to propose the ad- 
dition. of two members to the present 
three-man Labor Board. The change 
presumably would create a new majority 
within the board, led by William M. 
Leiserson, the President’s latest board 
appointee. Pointed out is the fact that a 
new majority could be obtained without 
legislation by the simple expedient of 
replacing the board chairman, J. Warren 
Madden, when his term expires Aug. 1. 


Administration Sentiment 

Mr. Leiserson already has expressed 
criticism of the inefficiency of some board 
employes and his preference for less 
formality and “legalism” in conducting 
board business. Mr. Leiserson generally 
has agreed, however, with board policies 
of enforcing the law against employers. 

The bill is expected within the next 
three weeks, for, if it is delayed beyond 
that time, House members probably will 
take action to discharge the Labor Com- 
mittee from further consideration of 
Wagner Act amendments. 

Iniroduction of the Smith bill has 
served to crystalize Administration senti- 
ment in favor of some action at this 
session of Congress. Democratic Leaders 
are known to be pressing for some change 
in the law as a campaign answer to 
criticisms of the Labor Board. The Presi- 
dent, in conversation with Congressional 
leaders, reportedly has agreed‘ to mild 
alterations in the law, although he is 
opposed to the Smith bill as too “drastic.” 

Senator Wagner, sponsor of the present 
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law and its vigorous defender, told the 
Senate last week that he would vote for 
an amendment to add two members to 
the present three-man board. This was 
the first time that the New York Senator 
has conceded the desirability of any 
change in the law. Senator Wagner is an 
influential member of the Senate Labor 
Committee and it is that committee that 
has been opposing any changes in the 
law at this time. 

Mr. Wagner was positive, however, in 
his opposition to the Smith bill. Said he: 

“T am against the proposal to abolish 
the present board and to establish a new 
board of three members, although I will 





—Underwood & Underwood 
SENATOR WAGNER 
“One may disagree .. .”” 


say that I would willingly vote for an 
amendment to add two members to the 
board. One may disagree with the present 
board’s decisions in isolated cases. The 
Smith investigation has undoubtedly dis- 
closed defects in administration by the 
board and bias and misdirected zeal on the 
part of some employes. But this is no 
justification for ‘ripper’ legislation.” 
Another determining factor in the de- 
cision to sidetrack the Smith bill was the 
opposition announced by the American 
Federation of Labor. But, although oppos- 


to Pigeonhole Smith Bill 


ing the Smith measure, the Federation 
leaders are still pressing their demand for 
some changes in the law this year. 

A formal statement issued by William 
Green, AFL president, asserts: 

“The investigation of the National 
Labor Relations Board and its adminis. 
trative policies, conducted by the Smith 
congressional committee, developed facts 
and information which made clear the need 
of constructive amendments to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. 

“The charge of maladministration made 
by the American Federation of Labor 
against the Labor Relations Board was 
clearly established. 

“It now becomes the duty of Congress 
to take such action as the facts warrant 
and demand. . . . It seems inconceivable 
that Congress should fail to discharge 
its duty in this respect. Failure to act at 
this session may result in future moves to 
destroy or repeal the entire act. 

“Amendments to the Labor Relations 
Act have been prepared by the Smith 
Committee and submitted to the Labor 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. Some of these amendments are 
practical and constructive. 

“However, it is the opinion of the 
American Federation of Labor that the 
amendments offered by the Smith con- 
mittee as a whole strike in a destructive 
way at vital, fundamental principles of the 
Labor Relations Act . . . our appeal to 
Congress is to amend and change the 
administrative features of the act and 
policies of the Labor Relations Board 
without impairing its fundamentals.” 


Mr. Green’s Proposed Amendments 

Mr. Green then proposed these amend- 
ments: 

1. The reconstruction of the 
Board. 

2. The right of employers to petition 
for elections under certain circumstances. 

S$. The abolition of the right of the 
board to invalidate contracts honestly 
and justly negotiated through collective 
bargaining. 

4. Acceptance of the AFL recommends 
tions relating to the selection and estab 
lishment of the appropriate collective 
bargaining unit. 

5. Acceptance of a simplified form 
administrative and judicial procedure. 

In contrast to the AFL position # 
expressed by Mr. Green, the Congress @ 
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The Later Week 





Industrial Organizations has announced its 
“unalterable” opposition to the Smith 
amendments. CIO Counsel Lee Pressman 
sees in the Smith measure an “open at- 
tempt to destroy ... the vital rights of 
labor guaranteed by the act.” 

To support this contention, Mr. Press- 
man cites a statement by the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce giving its approval to 
the Smith proposals. Said Mr. Pressman: 

“The Chamber of Commerce has fre- 
quently issued its public statements to the 
effect that it is determined to achieve the 
repeal of this fundamentally important 
labor legislation. . . . We do not doubt 
that all anti-labor employers who are still 
energetically devoting their attention and 
energy to depriving workers of the ex- 
ercise of their rights will add their support 
to these proposed amendments.” 

The Chamber of Commerce statement 
referred to by the CIO spokesman was a 
formal announcement by its president, 
W. Gibson Carey. Said Mr. Carey: 

“These (Smith) amendments are far- 
reaching. They would prevent many of the 
tyrannies of the present law. They do not 
include some of the changes widely sup- 
ported by businessmen ... This bill should 
be supported by all who want a genuine 
beginning for reform quickly in the Labor 
Relations Act and its administration. It 
represents the opportunity for legislation 
at this session of Congress. 

“All of those who desire early progress 
in the changes that should be made in the 
National Labor Relations Act should yive 
the Smith bill (H.R. 8813) their prompt, 
vigorous and sustained support as making 
real progress toward the complete reform 
of the Labor Relations Act that is so great- 
ly needed.” 

When the Smith bill is offered in the 
House, the solid Republican vote plus a 
number of Democrats who have not liked 
the Labor Board policies may unite to put 
the measure through. Then the Senate is 
expected to pass a bill more in line with 
Administration desires so that the final 
struggle as to what changes will actually 
be made can be looked for when the 
amendments reach the conference 


How to BUY 
and SELL STOCKS 


Free Book “Trend Interpretation” tells how 
you can know when to buy and when to sell 
stocks to profit by Long Term and Short Term 
Market Trends. Write today for your Free 
Copy. It shows trend changes from 1922 to 
date. It tells how you, too, can know when 
trend is to be Up or Down and profit accord- 
ingly. It shows each one of the T. E. Rassieur’s 
amazingly accurate advices from depression 
bottom in 1932. All advices based on sound, 
tested, mathematical computation, not 
“hunch” or guesswork. Write for your Free 
Copy of “Trend Interpretation” Today. 


T.E RASSIEUR Trend Interpretation Service 
Dept. A-32, Continental Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Western Electric makes — for the nation’s 
ears—the telephones and the vast array of equip- 


ment necessary to provide Bell telephone service. 
Moreover, out of the telephone have come many other 
products which widen the hearing range of your ears 
— adding to public safety, convenience and pleasure. 





Here are some of these, made with the skill gained in 


seventy years’ experience. 





THE AUDIPHONE—based on techniques 
developed in Bell Telephone Laboratories 
—is helping many thousands with impaired 
hearing to hear clearly again. The Ortho- 
Technic model represents the most recent 
forward step in hearing aids. 





POLICE RADIO— pioneered bythe mak- 
ers of your Bell telephone—is one of the 
law’s most powerful weapons. Today 
Western Electric equipment is helping to 
increase arrests and decrease crimes—giv- 
ing added protection to 45 million people. 


Western 


RADIO BROADCASTING isalsoanout- 
growth of work in Bell Telephone Labor- 
atories. More than 200 of this country’s 
leading stations now use Western Electric 
equipment to put your favorite programs 
on the air. 





TALKING PICTURES, too, came out of 
telephone research. The principal produc- 
ers and thousands of theatres use Western 
Electricsound apparatus for recording and 
reproducing pictures that entertain and in- 
struct millions. 





Elecfric 


. made your BELL TELEPHONE 
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FISCAL BRIGHT SPOT: TAX RETURNS 


of $350,000,000 Above Budget Estimates In Sight 


Revenue 


Congress fear of pressure 
for new levies this year 
is relieved by prospect 


Guy T. Helvering, Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue and chief of the country’s 
army of tax collectors, is a well satisfied 
man this week. 

The March 15 income tax deadline 
has come and gone and the chief job now 
is to count the money. The preliminary 
returns, which so please Mr. Helvering, 
indicate that collections this fiscal year, 
ending June 30, are going to exceed offi- 
cial expectations by some $100,000,000. 

Official revenue estimates contained in 
the President’s January budget message 
were made before the extent of fourth quar- 
ter profits was known and 1939 dividend 
payments had been computed. The Ex- 
change, official publication of the New 
York Stock Exchange, estimated last week 
that dividends on listed stocks amounted 
to $2,154,940,000 last year. 

It now appears that income tax collec- 
tions for the next fiscal year, beginning 
July 1, probably will exceed budget esti- 
mates by some $200,000,000 unless the 
business recession is more serious than 
now is foreseen. 

Customs receipts are another bright 
spot in the government fiscal picture. 
Here revenue is expected to exceed offi- 
cial estimates by about $50,000,000. 


Congress Shares Satisfaction 

Mr. Helvering’s satisfaction with federal 
tax collections is being shared by Congress. 
In the estimated $350,000,000 revenue 
above budget expectations, Congress sees 
less likelihood of any pressure for addi- 
tional taxes. 

An important factor in the decision on a 
new tax this year, however, is the outcome 
of the tug-of-war now going on in Con- 
gress between spending advocates and the 
economy forces. (See page 11.) The Presi- 
dent’s request for new taxes to produce 
$460,000,000 in additional revenue still 
stands. If spending advocates win, Con- 
gress would face a choice between raising 
the debt limit and voting new taxes. In 
this situation, a tax bill might be rushed 
through in the closing days of the Con- 
gressional session. 

One tax bill introduced in the Senate 
last week met with a cool reception. This 
was a bill by Senator O'Mahoney (Dem.), 
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of Wyoming, proposing to end unemploy- 
ment through a tax on all business, giv- 
ing a bonus to those companies whose out- 
put depends on more than the average 
amount of man power and requiring a con- 
tribution by companies using more than 
the average amount of machinery. 





* 
Investment Trusts: 
Regulation Ahead? 





Into the Senate hopper last week went 
the Administration bill to regulate the 
country’s 650 investment trusts. Sponsor 
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GUY T. HELVERING 
This week . . . well satisfied 


of the bill, Senator Wagner (Dem.), of 
New York, is chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking, which is now expected 
to conduct hearings on the bill. 

Mr. Wagner explained his bill to the 
Senate. In the investment trusts, he said, 
the Administration has found a powerful 
industry; “subject to virtually no regula- 
tion and supervision by any governmental 
agency, federal or state.” It is this absence 
of regulation, he argued, that is one of the 
fundamental causes of abuses by manage- 
ment, on which he placed the responsibility 
for some $3,000,000,000 in losses during 
the last ten years. 


Senator Wagner predicted a time when 
certain types of investment companies 
could be particularly useful to the national 
economy in supplying the credit and caji- 
tal needs of small business through equity 
financing and loans. Such a time will not 
come, he said, until the “major present 
temptations to management” are removed 
by regulation. 

The Wagner bill has been opposed by 
two investment trust companies—Massa- 
chusetts Investment Trust Company, of 
Boston, and Calvin Bullock, New York. 
They charge that the proposal goes “far 
beyond anything needed to cure abuses.” 

Senator Wagner did not propose to 
limit the size of investment companies, as 
had been requested by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. (U.S.N., March 
15.) 
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Work for Idle Funds 
Provided by USHA 


Although the primary job of the United 
States Housing Authority is to clear the 
nation of slums, it is becoming important 
also as a relief agency for private capital 
—providing direct employment on made 
work for idle funds. 

Announced by the USHA last week was 
the proposed sale of $72,000,000 worth of 
Temporary Loan Notes by 25 local hous- 
ing authorities. This sale will raise to 
almost $160,000,000 the amount of private 
capital that has been given work through 
the housing program. 

The notes, being offered to the lowes 
interest bidder, have a six months’ ms 
turity date. Previous sales of such note 
have been at rates averaging approximate: 
ly one-half of 1 per cent. The notes ar 
noncallable, wholly exempt from federl 
income taxes and in most cases alw 
exempt from state taxes. 

Financing of the initial stages of cor- 
struction through the sale of these short 
term notes is said to have resulted in say- 
ings to local project sponsors of approx: 
mately 2 per cent on the total project cost 
The interest paid on these notes amounts 
to about one-sixth of the rate whic 
USHA charges. 

Additional issues are expected every two 
months providing work for a total d 
$700,000,000 of private capital. 
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During the Revolutionary War, a Dr. 
Thomas Parran was a surgeon in the Army 
and at times a personal physician of 
George Washington. Today another Dr. 
Thomas Parran, a hard-working, 47-year- 
old descendant of the first, is, to a certain 
extent, the doctor of all Americans. 

President Roosevelt’s recent reappoint- 
ment of Thomas Parran to be the United 
States Surgeon General marks the third 
time Mr. Roosevelt has named the slim, 
matter-of-fact doctor to the highest pub- 
lic health post in his charge. In 1930, 
Franklin Roosevelt, then Governor of New 
York, selected Dr. Parran to be New 
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SURGEON GENERAL PARRAN 


York State Health Commissioner. Six 
years later, he changed Dr. Parran’s office 
from Albany to a pine-paneled room in 
Washington’s dazzling white Public Health 
Service building, by making him the suc- 
cessor of Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, the for- 
mer Surgeon General. 

In the four years or so since Dr. Parran 
became head of the Public Health Service, 
the United States has embarked on the 
broadest national health program in the 
140-year history of the department. Ini- 
tiation of national programs for the control 
of venereal disease, cancer and pneumonia 
has been the highlight of his regime. 

Dr. Parran was born in a rambling co- 
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lonial house on a farm in southern Mary- 
land, where his family had raised tobacco 
since the first Parran came over from Eng- 
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Dr. Thomas Parran, Director 
Of National Health Program 


land in the 1650’s. Aside from the Revolu- 
tionary physician mentioned above, an- 
other noted forebear of Thomas Parran 
is Chief Justice John Marshall, on his 
mother’s side of the family. 

Prepared for college by private tutors, 
young Parran received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts from St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, Md. (at that time the aca- 
demic department of the University of 
Maryland). In 1915 he was graduated 
with honors from Georgetown University’s 
medical school, and at the same time was 
awarded an M.A. from St. John’s. He has 
since received honorary degrees from both 
institutions and from Syracuse, Colgate 
and Wesleyan universities, as well as from 
the Philadelphia School of Pharmacy. 


Veteran in Public Health 

Public health has been Dr. Parran’s 
work and hobby from the start of his 
career. He began his professional life as a 
resident physician in Washington’s Sibley 
Memorial Hospital, but within a year he 
obtained a temporary appointment as a 
scientific assistant to do rural sanitation 
work for the Public Health Service. Soon 
he was commissioned an officer in the 
regular corps of the service, becoming an 
assistant surgeon. 

After serving in 14 States on public 
health research and administrative assign- 
ments, Dr. Parran was named Assistant 
Surgeon General in charge of venereal 
diseases (syphilology being his specialty) , 
and he continued in that position until 
Mr. Roosevelt called him to New York. 

Other government officials may talk of 
a 40-hour week, but Dr. Parran often 
works half again as long—and demands 
long hours from those in his department. 
When he does find time for a day or two 
of relaxation, he devotes himself to his 
family of four sons (the eldest of whom 
already has begun a medical career) and 
to such activities as hunting and fishing. 


The Facts, Rather Than Drama 


As he sits at his desk in front of built-in 
bookcases, with a bust of Pasteur looking 
down upon him, and speaks of his work, 
Surgeon General Parran introduces little 
drama into the story he is telling. A 
scientist, he recites cold facts, but with a 
fervor that emphasizes a controlling de- 
sire to ease man’s sufferings. Although 
retiring by nature, he does not shun pub- 
licity if he believes that he can bring 
important information to light. 
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Take 
My Cue! 


To heighten the enjoyment 
of your evening, cali for 
Johnnie Walker and Soda. 
A sip will convince you 
there’s no finer whisky than 
Scotch, and Johnnie Walker 
is Scotch at its smooth, 
mellow best! 









RED LABEL 
8 years old 


BLACK LABEL 
12 years old 


Both 86.8 proof 





BORN 1820... 
Still going strong 


IT’S SENSIBLE TO STICK WITH 


OHNNIE 
LVALKER 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Sole Importer 
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Officialdom at Work and Play 


of the Busy Life of the Great and Near-Great 


Glimpses 


A Ballet Russe, a Red Cross 
benefit, some visiting dukes, 
a dinner to the President 


Seen and heard along the Potomac: 

The feeling of subdued excitement at 
one of Attorney General Jackson’s smooth- 
ly-run press conferences as reporters tried 
to trip up the smiling “General” on the 
FBI row .. . Bob Jackson, snappily 
dressed in brown suit and tie, pearl stick- 
pin and breast-pocket handkerchief, not- 
ing “a full house today” . . . fencing off 
questions much as the President does, 
while news photographers climbed and 
squatted all over his regal, walnut-paneled 
office, punctuating his wary answers with 
the pop of flash bulbs. 

* * * 

Officialdom “being seen” at the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo performances at 
Constitution Hall . . . Australia’s newly- 
arrived Minister, Richard Casey, telling 
members of the National Press Club that 
if America began with the Pilgrim Fathers, 
his country began with the Prodigal Sons 

. . Paul Muni, in town with Key Largo, 
pursued by autograph-hunters who ha- 
bitually ignore governmental greats. 

* * * 

The general gloom everywhere in the 
Capital as the Finnish-Russian peace 
treaty news came through . . . the ironic 
touch supplied by the flag at half-mast out- 
side the Finnish legation, later explained 
as mourning for the death of a member of 
the legation clerical staff . . . Minister 
Procope walking gloomily into the State 
Department and coming out a few minutes 
later all smiles, after seeing a copy of the 
President’s stirring declaration . . . Min- 
ister Procope again, shaking hands all 
around with reporters at the legation and 
thanking them for coming on “the darkest 
day in Finnish history,” explaining the 
terms of the treaty in a voice breaking 
with emotion as a dark, driving rain beat 
down outside; wearily posing for photog- 
raphers who asked him to point to the 
ceded territories on a map. 

* * * 

Washington notables turning out to do 
their bit for charity: 

Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins, 
Assistant Secretary of State Adolf Berle, 
Senators Vandenberg and Tydings watch- 
ing Luise Rainer play Bernard Shaw’s 
“Saint Joan,” on opening night for the 
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WASHINGTON WATCHED .. . 
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MRS. DOUGLAS’ BOX LUNCH 
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benefit of the Red Cross. Miss Rainer, at 
a reception later on, falling back into 
German to express her gratitude for an 
enthusiastic audience. 

* * * 

British Ambassador, the Marquess of 
Lothian, stuffing pieces of birthday cake 
into the mouths of excited little Girl 
Scouts celebrating the 28th anniversary 
of the movement at national headquarters 
on New York avenue. 

Securities and Exchange Commissioner 
Leon Henderson auctioning off supper 
boxes for the benefit of the Spanish ref- 
ugees . . . Supreme Court wives, Mmes, 
Louis Brandies, Hugo Black and William 
O. Douglas, watching the bidding with 
Mrs. Harold Ickes, to see who won the 
boxes they had packed . . . Mr. Henderson 
assuring Gardner Jackson, purchaser of 
the forged Pelley-Dies correspondence, 
that the champagne he had bid $10 for 


was “real, imported champagne—not 
forged.” 


x * ~ 

Kentucky Senators Barkley and Chand- 
ler, whose political feuds were fought with 
federal and state patronage, joking and 
laughing together while the Hatch Act 
debate waged furiously, then voting to- 
gether to save the bill from being shelved 
. .. Gossip in the Senate cloakrooms about 
promised votes that failed to materialize 
on the floor . . . Speaker Bankhead eating 
the lunch his wife packs for him every day 
. . . the policeman at the Senate entrance 
reading “A History of Italian Fascism.” 

a * * 

The White House Correspondents’ As 
sociation entertaining the President at 
its annual dinner at the Willard . . . Post- 
master General Farley speaking on “The 
Shamrock under the ‘Stars and Stripes’” 
to the Friendly Sons of Saint Patrick at 
the Mayflower . . . jokes about Irish poli- 
ticians and why Sumner Welles omitted 
Ireland from his tour. 

The Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha and 
Archduke Otto von Hapsburg creating 
ticklish social problems for Washington 
hostesses with some of the guests bov- 
ing and curtsying and others sticking t 
the old-fashioned American hand-shake 

. reports that Otto’s brother, Archduke 
Felix, had booked 23 lectures in this cout- 
try at $1,000 an appearance . . . Otto 
talking about his plan for three “united 
states of Europe,” one each for the Bal 
kans, Baltic and Western Europe. 


THE UNITZID STATES NEWS 
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Ep1ror’s Note: Letters of comment and 
suggestions are invited. Those not intend- 
ed for publication, and those with which 
writers desire to have only initials used, 
should be so marked. 


Dreads a New Reaction 

Sir:—Your editorial policy, it seems to 
me, quite frankly favors a reversal of gov- 
ernment policies toward business—sup- 
posedly to recreate confidence in the abil- 
ity of private enterprise to expand suffi- 
ciently to care for the problems of unem- 
ployment, debt, etc. We may have to go 
through a period of such trial and error, 
but what would happen if reemployment 
should fail to materialize? Wouldn’t the 
reaction be worse than the supposed dire 
results of the New Deal? 


Bellwood, Il. R. E. Wuitney 


* * * 


“To Point With Shame” 

Sir: Regarding your Pictogram (March 
8), “To Point With Pride—”, the accom- 
plishment of the New Deal Administration 
is abuse of power and trust, for which no 
lover of democracy could do other than 
“To Point With Shame.” Even could this 
nation actually boast of an improvement 
in social and economic welfare and secur- 
ity, and surrender of the rights and liber- 
ties of the individual in exchange for gov- 
ernment paternalism is a price that no 
sane lover of liberty should pay. 

We, the American people, cannot “Point 
With Pride” ever again until we have re- 
captured the processes of government. 
Decatur, Ill. Rosert E, Price 


* * * 


A Federal Anti-Lynching Law? 
Sir:—I would like to see this question 
put before the people: “do we need a fed- 
eral anti-lynching law?” 
Augusta, Ga. S. B. THomas 


* * * 


Those Census Queries 

Sir:—I think the country owes a vote 
of thanks to Senator Tobey for the fight 
he is making on the “census snooping” 
attempt of the New Dealers. If we don’t 
start fighting now, there soon won’t be 
anything left to fight for. 
New York, N.Y. Hawrnorne WINNER 


* * * 


An Economic Recipe 

Sir:—Job insurance, social security, 
lend-spending and all the rest that goes 
into the economic goulash is enough to 
cause a nightmare. The best diet is as- 
sured continuous employment and buying 
power. 

A simple solution is a 2 per cent gross 
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income tax, proceeds to be used for na- 
tional super-highway construction. Why 
not a program of construction, paying as 
we go, instead of deficit financing? 


Claflin, Kans. B. G. SHarp 


* * * 


An “Eternal Truth” 


Sir:—In the March 1 issue, a correspond- 
ent (“Yeas and Nays”) wrote that he saw 
no objection to a third term for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt because there was no rea- 
son “why our political traditions should 
be anchored to the ox cart of George 
Washington’s day.” 

He fails to realize that there are cer- 
tain truths which are eternal. Water has 
been running downhill for ages, and water 
will continue to run downhill. In govern- 
ment there are also fundamental principles 
which never change. One is that proud and 
ambitious men will make themselves dic- 
tators if their authority and their term of 
office are not definitely limited. The very 
fact that a President seeks a third term 
shows that he is proud and ambitious and 
that he should not be entrusted with a 
third term. 


Boulder, Colo. Gerotp C. WicHMANN 


* * * 


History in the Making 


Sir:—Let me put in my ounce worth 
and tell you that I think The United States 
News is the best thing recently in the 
news field. Last year I used it in my 
American history classes with success. 
The Hill School, Russe.u B. Wicutr 
Pottstown, Pa. 


* * * 


Opposing Trade Pacts 


Sir:—The fact that many persons and 
some organizations have gone gaga as to 
the Hull reciprocal treaties merely shows 
how people will fall for illusions—or per- 
sonal interests. Why don’t some of these 
people try to show us the sense in paying 
out hundreds of millions to farmers “to 
not farm,” while our home markets are 
admitting foreign-produced farm products 
to the extent of millions monthly? 
Winter Haven, Fla. A. W. Rupo.pe# 


* * * 


Billion-Dollar Farm Subsidy 


Sir:—Should agriculture have a billion- 
dollar subsidy? Absolutely, no. Seventy 
per cent of farmers of any community are 
against such a subsidy. All they ask is 
a long-term loan with a low interest rate 
and parity with other industry and pro- 
tection on what they produce. They will 
regulate the supply to meet the demand. 


Cambridge, O. T. ©. @. 
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ELIMINATE 
DANGERS OF 


SABOTAGE + TRESPASSERS 
TROUBLE-MAKERS 










Protects Your Property 
Quickly Installed 


Europe’s War is presenting a real problem 
for American Industry because of the in- 
creased dangers of sabotage, trouble- 
making, trespassing. Just as they did 25 
years ago, business men are again turning 
to Anchor Fences to protect their property 
and prevent interruption of production, 
lost profits, jeopardy of human life. 





Many are completely fencing their plants, 
others are adding sections at strategic 
points, still others are extending their 
fencing to protect plant expansions. 


Anchor’s Nation-Wide Erecting Service is 
prepared to install your Anchor Fence im- 
mediately. Send for the Anchor Fence 
Engineer today. He will recommend the 
proper Anchor Fence installation to com- 
pletely protect your plant, and show you 
the many Anchor features which give you 
extra protection, longer life, lower main- 
tenance costs. Or mail the 
coupon for free Industrial 
Fence Catalog today. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


Anchor Post Fence Co. 
6610 Eastern Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 


C Please have Anchor Fence Engineer call. 
0 Send illustrated Industrial Fence Catalog. 
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Roosevelt-Farley Split . . . Arms for Allies 
To Bolster U.S. Defense . . . Envoy to Berlin 


Influence of the White House is on the 
side of those who favor letting the 
Allies have the latest models of any 
military equipment this country pos- 
sesses, on the theory that American 
defense is best served in that way. 


xk kk 


The President still is as much in 
the dark concerning what comes 
next in Europe’s war as is the av- 
erage person. Officials here are 
expressing hope that Sumner 
Welles will be able to give them 
the real “lowdown” when he gets 
back. Spreading idea is that the 
urge for actual fighting in Europe 
is growing less all the time, rather 
than greater. 


x *k * 


Inner split between Roosevelt and 
Farley is growing wider and deeper as 
a result of reported references by the 
President to Farley’s religion. This 
situation is shaping up as a probable 
major factor in the course of the 
Democratic National Convention. 


x k * 


A view is expressed by important 
diplomats here that the United 
States might do well to begin now 
to think about improved relations 
with Germany. The idea is that 


Congressional leaders are viewing 
with amazement the growing in- 
terest in the Unofficial Confer- 
ence on Unemployment, which in 
three weeks increased its mem- 
bership from the original 24 to 70 
House members of all political 
affiliations. The willingness of 
these members to give up eve- 
nings to such special work has 
suggested an official study, going 
beyond such objectives as revamp- 
ing WPA, but less broad than the 
sweeping hearings of the TNEC. 


x *k * 


ing class of the Dominican Re- 
public. The Europeans are being 
welcomed because they help to 
increase white strength on the 
island. 


xk 


This Government will strongly op- 
pose any effort by the British to es- 
tablish a blockade against American 
products going to Russia unless the 
British should declare war on the Rus- 
sians. White House is told that the 
volume of goods moving from this 
country to Germany through Russia 
is very small. 


President Roosevelt is reported in 
Panama to be taking a close interest 
in the results of forthcoming elections 
in that Republic, which fringes the 
Canal Zone. He met leading candi- 
dates for the Panamanian presidency 
on his recent fishing trip. 


xk * 


Persons close to the military 
doings of Europe report that the 
morale of all the armies is lower 
than it was in the World War, 
and that insubordination is a 


zn? 


A battle over the present system 
of radio licensing is developing in 
Congress. Caution by many radio 
commentators in discussing polit- 
ical events has created a feeling 
that their restraint is due to fear 
by chains and stations that there 
may be difficulty in obtaining re- 
newals of licenses if a freely criti- 
cal attitude is assumed. 


stronger likelihood. 
x * * 


Foreign observers are reporting that 
if Russia attacks the Balkans, Italy 
will join the anti-Russian camp; if the 
Allies attack the Balkans, Italy will 
join the Allies; if Germany attacks the 
Balkans, Italy may join either the 
German or anti-German camp, that 
being the only case in which Italy’s 
move would be unpredictable. 


this country could exercise more xk * 
. ; * ge & FR 
influence with an accredited rep- Opponents of the poll tax, a pre- 
resentative in Berlin than without President Roosevelt’s decision wheth- requisite for voting in eight 
such a representative. er or not to run for a third term will southern States, plan to attempt 
have effects on Latin-American poli- to attach an amendment to the 
"2? tics. In several countries, notably Hatch bill outlawing this require- 
Administration insiders are sharply Haiti, presidents who face re-election ment in elections for Federal of- 
divided over the Farm Credit Ad- soon and would like to continue in of- fices, when the new anti-political 
ministration controversy. Treasury fice may be influenced by the actions measure reaches the House. 
Secretary Morgenthau strongly favors of their Good Neighbor in Wash- 
returning that agency to independent ington. eee 
status. Secretary Wallace and his sup- a Behind the recent southern conference 
porters resent criticism of Agricul- of American Federation of Labor offi- 
ture’s supervision of FCA. The atti- Settlement of European refugees cials at Atlanta there are preparations 
tude of farm organizations in de- in the Dominican Republic is for a major struggle for dominance of 
manding freedom for the Credit Ad- serving the purposes of strategists organized labor in that section, the 
ministration may be expected to result there who fear that Haiti’s teem- Congress of Industrial Organizations 
in their loss of prestige in Wallace’s ing black population may some already having started work to that 
department. day engulf the smaller white rul- end. 
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for 7 years 


the only publication devoted exclusively 
to analyzing and interpreting govern- 
mental action=the most important 


EXTERNAL FACTOR oo, 


affecting Administration, Finance, Oper- 
ation, Labor and Distribution policies 
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Here is the record of steady circulation growth. Since 
the change in format there has been a tidal wave of new 
readers. 


Today advertisers in THE UNITED STATES NEWS are 


receiving a bonus in excess of 28,000 


tne fastest MAGAZINE ON NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


News of. panting thru Friday explained & an delivered Boston to Los Angeles the following Monday 
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OUT IN SANTA BAR- 
BARA, West Coast girls 
play a lot of polo. Peggy 
McManus, shown about to 
mount one of her ponies, 
is a daring horsewoman... 
often breaks and trains her 
own horses. She has car- 
ried off many cups and 
ribbons at various horse 
shows and rodeos. 







SPEED'S THE THING 
IN A HORSE, BUT | LIKE MY 
CIGARETTES SLOW-BURNING, 
THAT MEANS CAMELS, 
THE CIGARETTE THAT GIVES 
ME THE EXTRAS ! 









PEGGY McMANUS (above) has won nu- 
merous cups for “all-’round girl’... studied 
ranch management at the University of 
California. She’s a swell dancer, swims, 
sails...is a crack rifle shot...handles a 
shotgun like an expert. She picks Camels 
as the “all-’round”’ cigarette. ‘ They're 
milder, cooler, and more fragrant,’ Peggy 
says. “By burning more slowly, Camels 
give me extra smokes. Penny for penny, 
Camels are certainly the best cigarette buy.” 


MORE PLEASURE PER PUFF 
... MORE PUFFS PER PACK! 

















Ca mels _ the cigarette 


because that means 






















...but the cigarette for her 


is slower-burning Camels 


NORTH, SOUTH, EAST, WEST—people 
feel the same way about Camel cigarettes 
as Peggy does. Camels went to the Ant- 
arctic with Admiral Byrd and the U. S. 
Antarctic expedition. Camel is Joe 
DiMaggio’s cigarette. People like a ciga- 
rette that burns slowly. And they find the 
real, worth while extras in Camels — an 
extra amount of mildness, coolness, and 
flavor. For Camels are slower-burning. 
Some brands burn fast. Some burn more 
slowly. But it is a settled fact that Camels 
burn slower than any other brand tested 
(see left). Thus Camels give extra smok- 
ing...a plus equal, on the average, to five 
extra smokes per pack. 


Copyright, 1940, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


of Long-Durning Costher Lobaccos 









































